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moderation from the unions in the negotiation and settlement of their 
claims. He will probably feel obliged to make some attack on dividends, 
if only as a gesture. It is, in fact, only as a political gesture that such a 
move could be justified. The classic trade union attitude towards profits 
in general, and distributed profits in particular, is completely unfair and 
out-of-date. It will have to change, if British industry is to become fully 
competitive. Meanwhile, however, the immediate crisis must be faced, 
and we should support Mr. Butler in any measure which may induce the 
unions to act responsibly in the months ahead. 


Princess Margaret 


INCE Group-Captain Peter Townsend returned from Belgium the 

question of a possible marriage between him and Princess Margaret 
has become so insistent that its implications must be considered. In the 
popular Press there has been a marked tendency to suggest that opposition 
to the marriage could only come from snobs or bigots. This is simply not 
true. The fact that Townsend is a commoner, with an exceptionally fine 
war record, is altogether in his favour, and it can be stated categorically 
that the narrow social criterion of a “ good marriage ’’ no longer applies, 
even to members of the Royal Family. 

The religious objection is of a quite different order, and the clergy of the 
Church of England, from the Archbishop of Canterbury downwards, have 
every reason to resent the vulgar abuse and misrepresentation to which 
they have been subjected. Anyone who has heard or read the solemn 
vows which are exchanged at an Anglican marriage service must realize 
that those vows cannot in conscience be made a second time, if one or 
other of the original partners is still living. Even a strong advocate of 
divorce would therefore find it difficult to argue that a divorced man or 
woman should be remarried in an Anglican church, and any clergyman 
of the Church of England who sanctions such a ceremony is not only 
committing an act of hypocrisy, he is also conniving at an act of perjury. 

On the general merits of divorce, as a social and moral problem, 
opinions may and do differ, but it must be emphasized that the function 
of the Royal Family is to set an example and promote unity. Many 
millions of the Queen’s subjects throughout the Commonwealth—not 
only members of religious communities with a specific attitude towards 
divorce, but others as well—would seriously regret the marriage of Princess 
Margaret and Group-Captain Townsend. They would see that the 
Queen’s sister, when confronted with a severe test, had sacrificed her 
public duty to her private happiness, and they would feel that this was 
not at all good for the monarchy. No doubt there would also be wide- 
spread support for the marriage; indeed, this might at first be much more 
vocal and manifest than the opposition. But the strength of the British 
monarchy cannot be based, like that of a political faction, upon the 
approval of a mere majority, however enthusiastic that majority may be. 
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Press Comment 


E must therefore dissent from the views expressed in some news- 

papers, more especially from those which the Daily Mirror and 
Sunday Pictorial have been putting forward. On the other hand, we must 
once again state that the Press had a perfect right to comment on the 
‘** Townsend question,” from the moment that the Group-Captain began 
to talk in a meaningful way to reporters. On a matter of genuine public 
interest even foolish comment is better than no comment at all. The 
Press exists to discover the facts, to make them known, and to stimulate 
thought and discussion. It does not exist as a satellite of the Court, the 
Government, or any other agency. 

Conspiracies of silence, when practised by the British Press as a whole, 
or by sections of it, have done more harm than good. Perhaps the most 
striking instance of this was the failure of British newspapers to mention 
the growing friendship between Mrs. Simpson and the Prince of Wales, 
during the period before King George V died. If at that time the British 
people had known what the Americans and others were already being 
told, the constitutional problem might have been settled there and then; 
the Prince would have renounced all rights of succession for himself and 
his heirs (as Princess Margaret will have to do, if she decides to marry 
Group-Captain Townsend) and the country would have been spared the 
Abdication crisis. 

When the Press shows signs of being complaisant, those in authority 
are naturally tempted to take advantage. In this respect the tradition of 
American journalism is superior to ours. When President Eisenhower 
had his heart attack, the news was given in detail to the Press as soon as a 
proper diagnosis had been made. Yet in this country, when Sir Winston 
Churchill had a stroke in 1953 the British public was only allowed to 
know that he was tired and had been advised by his doctors to rest. Even 
to this day the true facts have never been officially stated. This is quite 
wrong. The health of the Prime Minister is a matter of legitimate concern 
to the people of this country, as that of the President is to the American 
people, and if the Government will not tell the truth the Press must find it 
out. 


Geneva Again 


HE Foreign Secretary, Mr. Macmillan, has gone to Geneva for the 
Conference which was arranged at the “‘ summit ” meeting last July. 
We wish him all success in his efforts, but we must admit to having been 
surprised by some remarks which he made at the Alamein reunion on 
October 21. Speaking of “‘ the Communists ”’ he said: “ It will be a long 
haul. We shall just have to lean up against them. In the long run they 
will give way. They did so in Austria. They will again.” 
Was this the language of diplomacy? Was it even the language of 
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common sense? When the Russians agreed to an Austrian Treaty, we 
hastened to observe that they were creating a valuable precedent for what 
they wanted to happen in Germany. The general assumption that they 
were giving way to Western pressure—that they were acknowledging 
defeat when the London and Paris Agreements were ratified—seemed to 
us highly improbable. But even if the Austrian Treaty can be regarded 
as a setback for the Russians, it is surely most unwise to boast about it 
Fustian and bombast, which are never to be encouraged, should 
at all costs be avoided on the eve of an international conference. Mr. 
Macmillan cannot afford to talk of the Russians as Lord Montgomery I 
talked of Rommel in 1942! 
Cc 
ca’ 
The Saar Votes German - 
HE Saar plebiscite has given a sharp and unmistakable answer to ) en 
those who were still deluding themselves that, among Germans, the / on 
‘“* European idea ”’ had taken the place of nationalism. Almost the entire . ati 
electorate turned out to vote on October 23 and the result was a two-to- 
one victory for the pro-German parties. The statute under which the mi 
Saar was to have become a European territory has been decisively rejected tic 
and the Government of Herr Hoffmann has resigned. pc 
The Saarlanders were given the freedom to choose and we must not co 
complain of their choice. If it helps to remind people, here and in an 
America, of the true nature of Germany, it will have served a useful pur- to 
pose. Germans are nationalist to the core and their nationalism, though di 
it may adapt itself to circumstance with an instinctive cunning—at one gr 
time taking the form of military aggression, at another of neutralism and th 
economic competition—has certain unchanging features. It is selfish, 1 
vainglorious and strongly tinged with hysteria. It combines resentment al 
for past defeats with an undiminished lust for domination. If the states- tu 
men of the West could only see this matter straight, they would not press , to 
for German unity as the first objective of their policy. . = M 
a 
er 
Danger in the Middle East a 
) 
ERMANY will be the darkest shadow at Geneva, but the Middle / oa 
East will also contribute to the problem of easing tension. The ac 
latest news from that part of the world has been causing alarm, and the O} 
danger of war between Israel and the Arab States appears to be growing th 
relentlessly. The best hope is that some of the Arab States, notably Iraq pl 
and Jordan, will have too much sense to be goaded by Egypt into a th 
military adventure, which would almost certainly end in disaster. If the th 
Arab States keep on the right side of the law, and make genuine efforts to ar 
reach a settlement with Israel, they have nothing to fear. If they attack to 
without proper justification, they will find that they have a great deal to ) A 
lose—including the goodwill and material support of the Western Powers. ar 
th 
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BOURNEMOUTH AND 
AFTER 


By DAVID PRICE 


OURNEMOUTH has" many 
 2tezsions for the visitor, but it 

proved an unhappy choice for a 
Conservative Party Conference, be- 
cause, in spite of its excellent hotels and 
its helpful police, it had one insuper- 
able failing. It had no hall large 
enough to house all the delegates in 
one place, which is essential to the 


. atmosphere of a Conference. 


A Conservative Party Conference 
may not make policy in any constitu- 
tional sense, but it does influence 
policy. It tells the platform what the 
constituency associations are thinking 
and the kind of action which they wish 
to see carried out. It enables those who 
differ from the current Party pro- 
gramme to have their say. It gives 
the rank and file of the Party a chance 
“to have a go” at their leaders. It 
also gives the Front Bench an oppor- 
tunity to put their policy across directly 
to the Party. In turn, the various 
Ministers reply to the debates covering 
a wide range of topics, so that by the 
end of the Conference the delegates 
have received a comprehensive report 
of the Government’s achievements and 
a survey of future intentions. In 
addition, the delegates have the rare 
opportunity of being able to see all 
their leaders lined up before them on the 
platform, thus giving the Party faithful 
the chance to judge their leaders for 
themselves and to compare one with 
another. This is always fun, and adds 
to the atmosphere of the Conference. 
As the Economist put it in a recent 
article, ‘‘ what matters is the sense of 
the meeting, the currents of confidence 
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or anxiety set up when the platform 
meets the floor.” But all this was 
missed by those who were not fortunate 
enough to get into the Main Hall. 

In spite of these physical difficulties, 
it was nonetheless a worthwhile Con- 
ference. It avoided the smugness which 
the recent victory at the polls might 
have merited, although we did indulge 
in a little mutual congratulation. After 
all, it had been the first time since the 
adoption of universal suffrage that the 
Government of the day had been 
returned at a General Election with an 
increased majority—a  chastening 
thought for those aspiring Labour 
Prime Ministers, who sat amongst the 
Press. In case any delegate might have 
taken this agreeable fact as an excuse 
for relaxation, Lord Woolton reminded 
us that “‘ we have only a little more than 
half the country on our side.”’ * He went 
on to tell us why. ‘“ The vast trade 
union movement in its devotion to the 
causes of the artisan classes, still thinks 
of us with such suspicion that they sup- 
port the Labour Party, although I am 
sure some of their leaders know full well 
that disaster would follow if the full 
Labour Party programme were carried 
out. There is the task for us.” 


Economic Situation 


The most important debate was that 
on the economic situation, about which 
there has been proper anxiety. It 
was also this anxiety which ensured 
from the start that the Conference kept 
its feet on the ground and did not 
become too inflated by the Party’s 
electoral success. 


nN 


The main performer was of course 
Mr. Butler. He was constitutionally in 
a difficult position, as he could not tell 
the Conference of the further measures 
which he intends to put before Parlia- 
ment when it reassembles. Without 
this knowledge it was impossible to 
judge the effectiveness of his proposed 
remedies. He pointed out quite rightly 
that there was no call for panic measures 
or for a crisis mentality, but it was 
necessary to take firm action. The 
problem was so to keep home demand 
in check that we could balance our 
overseas payments and continue to earn 

that larger surplus which we needed 
for overseas development, for defence, 
and in order to build up our gold and 
dollar reserves to a size more com- 
mensurate with our volume of trade. 
By quoting chapter and verse from the 
Conservative election manifesto, he 
dismissed the Socialist charge of having 
deluded the electorate with a false 
prospectus. 

Mr. Butler made no apologies for 
the policies which he had pursued. Let 
there be no mistake about it, he believes 
in them fervently. He admitted that 
the monetary disciplines, which the 
country had not experienced in a free 
and open economy for over seventeen 
years, had not proved powerful enough 
in a mixed economy. But when the 
House reassembled he would put that 
right. He gave an assurance that we 
would not go back to physical controls, 
allocations, rationing and restriction. 
At the same time, we were not to 
despise the incentive side of his policies, 
for ““ we would not have now the high 
level of production and expansion, 
unless over these last four years we had 
freed the economy and freed human 
endeavour.” Now we needed more 
discipline so that we could send more 
of the fruits of this expansion abroad 
in exports. We needed “to prune 
back our roses in order to get better 
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blooms to compete with the foreigner.” 
It was in the field of public expenditure 
that this pruning would start. “‘ When 
the Government come to announce 
their plans in detail, it will be found 
that they have given a proper lead.” 
Let us hope so. 

What worried most of the delegates 
who spoke in the economic debate was 
increasing inflation. They complained 
about the increased cost of living. 
Contrary to the statistical story, they 
were not satisfied that our continued 
economic expansion had brought with 
it any increase if prosperity. They 
thought that prices were running ahead 
of increases in income. But they had 
few constructive suggestions to make 
as to how to deal with the situation. 
One Member of Parliament suggested 
a voluntary wage freeze and voluntary 
dividend limitation. It sounded well, 
but I do not believe that it was a realistic 
suggestion. 


Industrial Disputes 


The constant demand for higher 
wages is a highly inflationary factor, 
which must be kept under control if 
British goods are not to price them- 
selves out of world markets. The 
Conference considered this problem 
along with the allied problem of 
industrial disputes. The speeches from 
the floor were thoughtful and well- 
reasoned—very different from the 
“* strike-busting ” type of speech which 
a Socialist might have expected to 
have heard. Many of the speakers 
were themselves working trade union- 
ists. 

The Conference were strongly op- 
posed to further legislation to prevent 
strikes. We welcomed “ the initiative 
taken by the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Labour in discussing with 
the British Employers’ Confederation, 
the Trades Union Congress and the 
Nationalized Industries, ways and 
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means of avoiding recourse to strike 
action in industrial disputes.” We 
agreed that further steps should be 
taken to secure more effective co- 
operation between management and 
labour in all sections of industry with 
a view to removing the causes of 
industrial unrest. We agreed that 
profit-sharing and  co-partnership 
schemes would help and called “ for 
an early initiative on the part of the 
Government to speed progress in this 
field.”’ 

In reply, Sir Walter Monckton made 
one of his quiet, impressive speeches, 
so full of good sense that it should be 
read in its entirety. He asked us not 
to exaggerate the relative difficulties 
from which we have suffered. Recent 
I.L.O. figures showed that between 
1947 and 1954 the U.S.A. had lost in 
industrial disputes on average ten times 
more days per 1,000 workers than we 
had. Furthermore, because it had no 
news value, we often overlooked the 
wide area where agreements were 
reached after disputes had arisen. He 
emphasized that industrial relations 
will never ultimately prosper unless 
they are based on good human rela- 
tions. In his final address the Prime 
Minister repeated this theme. 

Sir Walter made a particularly telling 
observation, which must be quoted in 
full: ‘“‘I am sure that what is really 
wanted is an upsurge of a feeling of 
responsibility towards our people as a 
whole of the idea that we work not for 
ourselves alone, but for the good of the 
country and all who live in it. We 
cannot legislate for that feeling of 
responsibility.” If only there were 
more Walter Moncktons, how easily 
we could solve our problems ! 


Housing 

The real test of the Government’s 
determination to check Government 
expenditure will be housing. For some 
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time now Conservatives have been dis- 
turbed at the effect of indiscriminate 
housing subsidies. At the earlier Local 
Government Conference, Mr. Duncan 
Sandys had shown that he shared these 
views and that the Government were 
convinced that the present rate of 
housing subsidy was unnecessarily high 
and could be reduced without causing 
hardship to anyone. 

In consequence, Mr. Sandys cannot 
have been embarrassed when the Con- 
ference passed a resolution deploring 
“‘the subsidizing of persons in council 
houses whose income is adequate to 
pay the full economic rent.” We 
considered that such persons should 
pay the full economic rent if they were 
offered a Council house. In general, 
we favoured differential rent schemes, 
while we wanted further financial assis- 
tance to be given for the purchase of 
houses and flats by private persons. 
Mr. Deedes, the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, pointed out that the responsibility 
for introducing differential rent schemes 
lay with the local authorities, although 
the Government would give them every 
encouragement. The greatest difficulty 
in introducing such schemes was in 
trying to get those whom they would 
affect to understand them. From my 
own experience of differential rent 
schemes I would agree entirely. 

A basic change is taking place in the 
Government’s housing policy, which 
will have important political reper- 
cussions. Now that the worst of the 
post-war housing shortage has been 
overcome, the Government are moving 
away from the Socialist idea that it is 
the State’s responsibility to provide 
everyone with a house, irrespective of 
their economic circumstances, to the 
Conservative idea that it is a man’s 
responsibility to provide himself with a 
house and that the State should inter- 
vene only in so far as it is necessary to 
help the needy. The emphasis will be 
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moved from the indiscriminate building 
of council houses to slum clearance, 
differential rents and house purchase. 
The biggest problem will not be the 
implementation of these policies, so 
much as the public relations’ job of 
convincing the people that these policies 
are fair and in the better interests of the 
nation. Certainly the Socialists will 
do all that they can to present these 
measures as an attack upon the work- 
ing class, but before they do so they 
might pause to remember that “ each 
according to his need” was once a 
Socialist principle. 


Education 


Education is to be spared the axe. 
Both the Prime Minister and Sir David 
Eccles promised us that. Earlier the 
Chancellor had told us that the Govern- 
ment would safeguard the high priority 
which the Conservative Party had given 
to education at the General Election. 
This means that the programme of 
expansion which has already been 
announced will go on, which in turn 
means that the education estimates 
must continue to rise. The post-war 
“ bulge ’ is approaching the secondary 
school level, and will thereby add 
further to the pressure on the estimates 
since secondary school places cost 
more than primary school ones. 

The resolution on education called for 
further expansion in technical educa- 
tion, especially at the secondary school 
level. In his reply the Minister reported 
progress. Considerable concern was 
shown over the lack of grammar school 
places, but the Minister was not con- 
vinced. While he agreed to bring the 
provision of grammar school places up 
to 20 per cent., he wanted to rely more 
on the secondary modern schools by 
making them a worthwhile alternative 
for the “‘ great majority of those boys 
and girls who are in the middle block of 
intelligence.” Sir David is a most per- 
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suasive Minister, but I doubt if he will 
ever succeed in convincing parents that | 
the new secondary modern school is as | 


good as the local grammar school. 


Pensions and Retired Pay 


In spite of Mr. Butler’s warning that 
the Conference should exercise re- 
straint in passing motions which re- 
quired further Government expenditure, 
we happily passed a number of resolu- 
tions which asked the Government to 
do just that. For each one we had 
excellent reasons to over-ride the Chan- 
cellor’s warning. 

The case for increasing the retired 
pay for ex-servicemen was eloquently 
moved—it was a debt of honour and 
would cost only £1 million a year. 
The wider problem of old age pen- 
sioners was described to us. The 
mover of the resolution asked that 
pensions for men and women should 
be increased to 50s. a week and for 
pensioners’ wives to 30s. Along with 
other proposals, these measures would 
cost the Exchequer some £120-130 
million a year, to pay for which the 
mover was prepared to support a new 
tax, but I doubt if the Conference 
were. We also required that Post-War 
Credits should be repaid at a greater 
rate “‘ as soon as the financial condition 
of the country permits,” which speakers 
seemed to think was now. 

The Conference expressed itself 
strongly on the plight of all people 
living on small fixed incomes, who were 
the first to suffer from rapid inflation. 
As Mr. Osbert Peake pointed out in 
his reply, “there are really only two 
ways in which a Government can help. 
The first is by reduced taxation on 
income. . . . The second way to heip is 
by stabilization of the price level... . 
Success or failure in this field of social 
welfare: depends in the main on our 
winning the battle against inflation.” 
To those who fear that we shall not be 
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able to prevent inflation, and that the 
best we are likely to do is to keep the 
rate of inflation below 2 per cent. a 
year, Mr. Peake’s reply was not wholly 
satisfactory. Unless something more 
is done by the present Government for 
people living on small fixed incomes, 
the Conservative Party will lose the 
support of two of its staunchest sup- 
porters—the small rentier and the 
retired Serviceman. The price of 
Colonel Blimp’s vote is no longer 
Colonial adventures, but a stable cur- 
rency. 


Monopolies 


We had a short, sharp debate on 
monopolies. We were against them. 
We wanted more vigorous action, as 
the proposer of the motion said, “ here 
is something which is gnawing at the 
vitals of our economy; we must cut it 
and root it out ruthlessly and drastically 
if we are to survive.” But precisely 
what was to be rooted out, and how, 
was very far from clear. It was like 
all the debates which I have heard 
recently on monopolies and restrictive 
practices. Everyone is against them, 
except when it comes to their own 
particular restrictive practices. The 
Bournemouth debate only confirmed 
my opinion that there is more muddled 
thinking on monopolies than on any 
other current issue, except possibly 
** profits.” 

Muddled though much of this think- 
ing may be, the strength of popular 
feeling on restrictive practices should 
not be underestimated. They con- 
stitute an urgent, yet nevertheless con- 
tinuing, political problem. We must 
recognize that amongst the public at 
large there is a strong feeling that all is 
not well in the economy and that some- 
where sinister men are ganging up against 
the consumer. The Reports of the 
Monopolies Commission may not have 
unmasked any elaborate conspiracy, 
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but they have revealed sufficient evi- 
dence of restrictive practice to justify a 
measure of public apprehension. Action 
is necessary. 

If we were all Manchester School 
Liberals, the solution would be easy. 
We would sponsor a Bill similar to 
the Sherman Act and tell the courts to 
get on and enforce it. However, if we 
agree with Mr. Butler that “‘ we must 
strike the balance between rugged 
individualism and the creeping paralysis 
of bureaucracy,” then an appropriate 
compromise must be found. This is 
an immensely complicated task, as Mr. 
Thorneycroft has already discovered. 
But when the House reassembles it will 
want to hear more from the Govern- 
ment than it has so far about how such 
a compromise can be struck. The 
debate last July was only the first 
shots in what may prove to be one of 
the major battles of the present Parlia- 
ment. 


Foreign Affairs 


I have given foreign affairs a low 
priority in this report because they did 
not feature very prominently in this 
year’s Conference. Delegates seemed 
well satisfied with the recent conduct 
of affairs. Their message to the 
Government was to carry on with their 
good work of building peace. The 
Party was behind them. 

The Foreign Secretary gave us a 
“* half-time ’ report on Geneva. Until 
after the second Geneva meeting, there 
can be little useful comment. Mr. 
Macmillan summed up the continuing 
needs of British foreign policy as 
follows: 


This island is not the greatest nation 
in the world, if you measure by popula- 
tion, by extent, by the production of 
basic materials or by wealth. . . . The 
greatness of England lies, and always 
must lie, in the character of her people. 
We have always been the centre of a 
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coalition and so we are to-day; England 
is the metropolitan country of the 
Commonwealth. It is England that 
links this group of nations, old and new, 
that now form the Commonwealth, 
with America upon the one hand, and 
links them with Europe upon the other. 
On the strength of this triple alliance 
the future of peace depends. Whoever 
seeks to weaken this alliance and to 
cause friction between its members or 
to deny its authority is no friend to 


peace. 


The Conference liked Mr. Macmillan 
and his speech, although he did not 
refer to Burgess and Maclean ! 


Imperial Affairs 

This year imperial affairs, like foreign 
affairs, did not command the interest 
which they normally do, for economic 
affairs had stolen the show. In addi- 
tion, the recent death of Mr. Leo 
Amery, who in the past so frequently 
dominated this debate, was fresh in all 
our minds. The Conference stood in 
tribute to him, who for so long had 
been a voice crying in an imperial 
wilderness. Mr. Lennox-Boyd summed 
up the debate well and impressed every- 
one with his charm, his energy and his 
grip of his department’s affairs. It is 
refreshing to meet a Minister who gets 
such obvious pleasure out of doing his 
job. Mr. Boyd-Carpenter is another. 


Lord Woolton 


The Conference ended with a long 
and an affectionate leave-taking of 
Lord Woolton—*“ Uncle Fred” to us 
all that day. Speakers from the floor 
thanked Lord Woolton from the bottom 
of their hearts for finding “ the right 
things in the Tory programme to sell to 
the nation” and for giving the party 
“ the greatest political blood transfusion 
that has ever been known in history.”’ 
It was an emotional occasion, as the 
public departure of so lovable a char- 
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acter must inevitably be. Lord Wool- 
ton has deserved well of the Con- 
servative Party. We owe him much and 
shall miss him greatly. Mr. Oliver 
Poole will find him a hard man to 
follow. 


The Leader of the Party 


After the Conference proper was 
over, Sir Anthony Eden fulfilled for the 
first time the traditional duty of 
Leader of the Party by addressing a 
mass meeting of the delegates. It was 
an impressive performance, which fur- 
ther established his supremacy in the 
Party. He has a confidential manner 
of speaking which gives his audience 
the impression that they are being let 
into a secret. As it turned out, we were 
let into two secrets. First, that in view 
of the economic situation, there would 
be no Cabinet changes; secondly, that 
the system of National Service would 
be changed. Everyone went away 
feeling that the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues were well in control of the 
situation, for he would have told us if 
they had not been ! 


The Future 


It has not been a dramatic Con- 
ference. In fact, something would have 
been wrong if it had been. It was all 
right in 1947, 1948 and 1949 for the 
Conservative Conference to have the 
atmosphere of a revivalist meeting; but 
in 1955 it was a workmanlike Confer- 
ence which was needed. And it was a 
workmanlike Conference which we got. 

As to the future, the Conservative 
Party must never forget that over the 
years something more is needed than 
sound administration. To persist long, 
a political party must have a vision of 
the future, in which its adherents can 
believe and to which they can dedicate 
themselves. If that vision is ever to 
lead to electoral success, it must be 
morally satisfying and _ intellectually 
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viable. 
people perish.” 

At present this need is recognized by 
the Party. But when the Party leaders 
are so absorbed in departmental busi- 
ness, there is always the danger of the 


** Where there is no vision, the 


vision growing dim. What is our 
vision ? Lord Woolton put it this 
way: ‘“‘To me it means a new con- 


fidence in this country and the Common- 
wealth as a force for peace, a new 
stream of opportunity with wealth 
flowing in ever-widening circles, and, 
above all, a sense of care and responsi- 
bility for the old, the weak, the un- 
fortunate and for the children of the 
country.” 
DAVID PRICE. 


AFTER MARGATE 


By DESMOND DONNELLY 


CCORDING to the Press before- 
Ai the Labour Party assem- 
bled at its first Conference since 
its General Election defeat to discuss 
the Wilson Report on Party organiza- 
tion. Mr. Harold Wilson as a person 
had almost ceased to exist and a com- 
posite character called Lord Woolson 
(or Mr. Wilton) had mounted the 
political stage to rival Messrs. Gaitler 
and Butskell. 

In fact, apart from a few perfunctory 
speeches in private session before Mr. 
Bevan drove a coach and _ horses 
through the debate, little was said 
about organization. The main dis- 
cussion at the Conference, and outside 
amongst the delegates, centred on the 
Party’s leadership and future policy. 
Instinctively the problems were placed 
in the following order of priority : 
1. The Leadership. 2. Policy. 3. Or- 
ganization. 

It was known by everyone as the 
Conference assembled that Mr. Attlee 
did not wish to continue for long. He 
had led a major political Party of State 
for twenty years—longer than any 
man in British politics since Pitt—and, 
like Mr. Gladstone, he had expressed a 
desire to enjoy some leisure “‘ between 
now and the grave.”’ There had been 
hope back in the summer that he might 


continue long enough for a person to 
emerge as the unquestioned leader; but 
his recent illness changed all that. Thus 
the future leadership became at once an 
urgent and burning issue; and Mrs. 
Castle’s impassioned words at the 
opening Conference rally, when she 
overtly besought Mr. Attlee to remain 
in office, and later Mr. Zilliacus’s sur- 
prising championship of Mr. Attlee, 
only served to underline the unsolved 
problem. 

The curious thing about the leader- 
ship of political parties is that outside 
a small and interested circle, very few 
people care who does the job. So long 
as it is well done and the Party is led in 
the direction that it should go, people 
are satisfied—but leadership they must 
have. 

In the last Parliament and during the 
recent Election the Labour Party failed 
lamentably in this respect. In the 
House of Commons there was little 
co-ordination of duties and for long 
periods there was no attempt whatso- 
ever to sustain the Opposition. In the 
Election campaign the leadership gave 
no such impression, for instance, as it 
did in 1945 of a determined group of 
men who knew what they were about 
and meant business. Clearly all this 
has to be altered before Labour’s 
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revival can begin and all the delegates 
realized it before they left Margate, 
even if they did not know it when they 
arrived. 

When it came to policy, the size of 
the problem became even clearer. On 
the first day there was a general debate. 
Delegate after delegate went to the 
rostrum groping in baffled bewilder- 
ment. Eventually Mr. James Griffiths 
replied to the debate and promised a 
three-year discussion under ten different 
headings. That he was able to sit down 
amidst applause instead of angry pro- 
tests was expressive of the Party’s 
mood of the moment: nobody appeared 
to have any better suggestion. 

The plain fact is that after four years 
of argument about policy nothing had 
emerged. The Left Wing which had 
been led to believe that a policy of 
** full-blooded Socialism” (whatever 
that is) based on “first principles ” 
would stir the hearts of the electorate 
had found it had not worked out like 
that at all. The Right Wing, told that 
a “ sensible policy ’”’ was the real answer, 
had just been through a General 
Election, in which, in many con- 
stituencies there were no party workers 
to advocate it. On hearing the “ sen- 
sible”? trumpet call the army had 
melted away. Thus, with their hopes 
frustrated, both schools of thought 
glared at the end of their respective 
cul-de-sacs. 

To make matters still worse from the 
point of view of the Labour delegates, 
the Tory Party had also let them down. 
History had repeated itself and Sir 
Anthony Eden had emulated Sir Robert 
Peel—only Sir Anthony was too subtle 
even to publish a Tamworth Mani- 
festo. The Tory Party, post-1945, is 
now no more like its pre-war counter- 
part than the post-Reform Bill Tories 
resembled the choleric autocrats who 
had sat in the House of Commons 
before 1832. The dragon that used to 


be slain on the sea front every year had 
turned into a docile animal that often 
gambols with members of the General 
Council of the T.U.C. This made life 
very much more difficult. 

In the context of this situation, 
where then is Labour’s starting-point 
after Margate? It begins with the 
leadership and the vitality of the 
Opposition in Parliament. It will be 
no longer enough to offer destructive 
criticism of the Government’s policies; 
an alternative must be stated. Only in 
this way will there emerge a composite 
picture of a competent alternative 
Government, and with it the begin- 
nings of a new policy strictly relevant 
to current problems. | 

It is by these means too that the 
Labour rank and file will be educated. 
At present many of them are still living 
in the nostalgic era of political agita- 
tion—that is why they appear to some 
as being “ old-fashioned ’—whereas 
the specific problem has become the 
translation of the early agitators’ 
dreams into practical achievements. 

A new philosophic dynamic is also 
necessary, because the Labour Party 
was built upon the fight for social 
justice; and although injustices remain, 
they are no longer so glaring or so 
stirring as those that existed before 
1945. The ultimate success or failure 
of the democratic Socialist ideal in this 
country will depend to some extent on 
whether the driving force of the fight for 
social justice, which has carried the 
Party through its first fifty years, is now 
replaced by a belief in social responsi- 
bility—a much more difficult idea over 
which to enthuse. 

In bald terms it means simply a 
recognition that we get out of life what 
we put into it; and that the 
criterion of a good Socialist will soon 
become how good at his job a man is, 
and how ready he is to share the fruits 
of his labours with those who are less 
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able to fend for themselves—both must 
go together. 

One big mistake of doctrine will 
have to be corrected. There is already 
a noticeable revulsion at the over- 
growths of bureaucracy that had ob- 
scured Labour’s basic aims by 1951; 
but much more will have to be done in 
jettisoning comparatively recent dogma. 
This does not mean that a planned 
economy is not considered necessary or 
that there are any magic substitutes for 
certain physical controls, but it is 
essential that the issue is always put in 
its proper perspective. 

Originally Socialism grew up in 
Britain as a revolt against the in- 
human conditions prevailing in the 
early part of the industrial revolution 
and as a struggle for political emancipa- 
tion as well as for economic equality of 
opportunity. The concept of a centra- 
lized State only came later with the 
Webbs and (in Britain later still) the 
Marxists. The outbreak of the Second 
World War, the fact that Labour 
shared in Government, and then the 
emergencies of the early peace turned 
(in some people’s minds) the existence 
of State controls, from being only 
means to an end, into the actual ends 
themselves. 

It is against this background that the 
debate on nationalization will have to 
be conducted. It is already clear that 
in the nationalized industries, in which 
it can be said normal trading conditions 
exist (for example, in civil aviation, 
electricity or gas), there is no great 
problem peculiar to State ownership. 
Indeed, they can serve as good argu- 
ments for more nationalization. But 
this does not exempt us from re- 
examining coal-mining and the railways. 
In both of these there are acute and un- 
solved problems of administration and 
human relationship that must be settled 
before general support for the principle 
of public ownership is forthcoming. 
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By placing organization as Labour’s 
third priority we shall merely be 
recognizing the obvious. Without 
leadership and a policy, organization is 
a decisive factor only in the most 
marginal of constituencies. This does 
not mean, however, that it does not 
count, nor that the Wilson Report 
should be shelved. 

With the resources at its disposal it 
is clearly absurd for Labour to attempt 
to emulate the Tory machine—nor is it 
desirable. (These are almost the words 
of the Wilson Report.) Something 
quite different is necessary. 

A more competent unit at the centre 
is the first essential, in which are 
grouped certain general services, such 
as party propaganda. The present 
cumbersome method by which the 
National Executive works needs to be 
changed, so that the members are not 
inundated by lengthy policy documents. 
It is only by such administrative tidying 
up that it will become possible for the 
Party Executive to function as a leader- 
ship. 

The Wilson Report advocates the 
strengthening of the Regional Offices 
into a kind of consultancy service and 
also the setting up of a national agency 
service in the constituencies. With the 
former recommendation there is general 
agreement, but there are grave doubts 
about the national agency service. The 
principle objection to the latter is that 
it will place too much power in the 
hands of the central machine and that 
such eruptions as the Bevanite move- 
ment may then become impossible for 
the worst of reasons. Paradoxically, it is 
the Bevanites who support this proposal. 

These, then, are the outlines of the 
Labour Party’s problems immediately 
on the agenda. But in the foreground, 
although not on the agenda, is another 
—the relationship of the trade unions 
to the constituency parties and also to 
policy making. 
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The dilemma was made very clear at 
Margate during the hysterical outburst 
that followed Mr. Bevan’s private 
session speech. ‘“* Not since Sir Oswald 
Mosley in 1931 has there been a scene 
like it’ was the parallel on many lips. 
Of course, it is absurd to compare Mr. 
Bevan with Sir Oswald Mosley. Mr. 
Bevan has spent his whole life in the 
Labour movement. He is of it. He 
would be tragically lost outside it, 
whereas Sir Oswald Mosley spent only 
a few years in the Labour Party. But 
the parallel becomes more accurate 
when it is related to some of the more 
hysterical of the followers of both men; 
and there is a real danger that if the 
trade union leaders do not behave with 
tact and discretion as well as tolerance, 
many constituency party workers will 
be driven out by a sense of bitterness 
and frustration, as was the case in 
1931. This time they will probably go 
out of politics altogether, because they 
have no one to whom they can attach 
themselves. 

With all this, the road from Margate 
to Downing Street looks a long one at 


the moment. But events and effort can 
change political fortunes very quickly. 
Also the British Labour Party, for all 
its apparent irrelevancies, is really 
advocating the broad doctrine that is 
most relevant to the second half of the 
20th century—the liberalization of 
Communism and social responsibility 
for capitalism. It also stands for an 
ideal, which, in many parts of the 
world, where traditional capitalism is 
most unlikely to succeed, is the only 
practical alternative to Communism. 
In India, Burma and parts of Africa 
democratic Socialism is already show- 
ing itself as the new idea replacing the 
older concepts of Capitalism and Com- 
munism. A pattern is beginning to 
emerge of a New World being created 
“to redress the balance of the Old.” 
In all this, as the leading democratic 
Socialist party in the world, Labour has 
a vital part to play if it now addresses 
itself to the tasks that history has 
allotted it. Its full opportunities may 
be only just beginning to unfold. 


DESMOND DONNELLY. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AFTER 
THE HEART ATTACK 


By DENYS SMITH 


S a result of Eisenhower’s illness 
Az the strong probability, 
amounting almost to a certainty, 

that he will be unable to serve a second 
four-year term in the White House, the 


political situation in the United States 
has undergone a sudden and complete 


change. As was pointed out in these 
pages two months ago, the prestige 
which Eisenhower had gained at the 
Geneva summit meeting, and his own 
realization that he had started a train 
of events which he could best finish, 
meant that he would run again and 
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again be elected, provided his health 
remained sound. That proviso has 
unfortunately not been fulfilled, with 
two political consequences; the Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidacy next year 
appears far more attractive and the 
Republican Presidential candidacy has 
become an open contest. There are a 
few who still like to think that if Eisen- 
hower lived a quieter life he could fulfil 
the duties of the Presidency for four 
more years, that the choice, as it were, 
was between giving up a second term 
as President or a second round of golf, 
but the possibility appears to be remote. 

One man who can derive little poli- 
tical comfort from the situation is the 
Vice-President, Richard Nixon. He is 
a hard-working and ambitious young 
man who has made the Vice-Presidency 
a career more than a title. If he had 
been able to serve four more years as 
Vice-President under Eisenhower, taking 
over an increasing amount of the Pre- 
sidential tasks, acquiring experience 
and maturity, and linking himself in 
the public mind with the Presidential 
office, he would have been most favour- 
ably placed for securing the Republican 
nomination in 1960. But these essential 
four years will now be denied him. 
Even his best friends would hesitate to 
count him as of Presidential stature at 
the present time. Such political in- 
fluence as he has is a reflection of Eisen- 
hower’s. He does not yet shine in the 
political firmament of his own right or 
with his own light. 

The two Republicans who would be 
most likely to carry their party to vic- 
tory next year by appealing to the 
floating vote are Chief Justice Warren 
and ex-Governor Dewey. For many 
years Warren was as popular with the 
California Democrats as the California 
Republicans and his position as 
Governor was unchallenged. But he 
has taken a very strong stand against 
allowing his name to be discussed in 
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any political connection. He realizes 
that if the Supreme Court came to be 
regarded as a kind of incubator for 
hatching Presidential candidates, its 
reputation as an independent arm of 
the Government would suffer. 

There are objections also to Dewey. 
He has retired as effectively as Warren 
from current politics and he has twice 
been defeated as Republican candidate. 
But in the first instance he was defeated 
by Roosevelt, which hardly counts, and 
in the second instance he defeated him- 
self. He accepted the advice of those 
who assured him his election was so 
certain that he could relax and make 
non-controversial speeches which would 
not cause difficulties for him after he 
assumed office. Dewey’s comments to 
these advisers when Truman’s victory 
was evident are said by those present 
to have been pungent and memorable. 
Dewey’s failure as a national candidate 
can be balanced by his success as a 
candidate in New York State. When 
he declined to run again for Governor 
the Democratic candidate (the present 
Governor Harriman) was successful. 

Dewey’s retirement from public life 
appeared to be genuine, but it was pre- 
dicated upon Eisenhower serving a 
second term. He could probably win 
the nomination if he set his mind to it. 
It was the Dewey strategy and organiza- 
tion which secured Eisenhower’s nomi- 
nation three years ago. He is not 
popular with the party regulars, for he 
is too strong-willed and independent 
and moreover is regarded as too much 
to the left of the party where domestic 
politics are concerned. But the chief 
objective of any party regular is usually 
to choose a man as candidate who has 
some chance of winning. Dewey’s 
position in New York is in his favour, 
for while capturing New York does not 
guarantee victory, it is very difficult for 
a Republican candidate to be elected if 
he loses New York. 
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When one surveys the rest of the field 
the prospects of the Republicans look 
bleak. There is no Republican in the 
Senate, in the Cabinet or among the 
State Governors who would make a 
strong candidate, and few who have 
shown much desire to be one. In the 
Senate there is the Republican leader, 
Knowland of California. He has more 
political backing in his own State than 
Nixon, who also comes from Cali- 
fornia; but the strongest Republican 
figure in California is Governor Knight. 
Among the Cabinet members, Harold 
Stassen, who made his first bid for the 
Presidential candidacy in 1944, has not 
given up hope. He is now the Pre- 
sident’s Adviser on Disarmament, 
which, while not strictly a Cabinet post, 
carries with it Cabinet rank. But, 
apart from Warren and Dewey, the 
name with which Republicans like to 
play most is that of the President’s 
brother, Milton Eisenhower. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the voters 
would consider one Eisenhower as good 
as another. The most effective way of 
using the prestige of the Eisenhower 
name would be for Milton Eisenhower 
to be Vice-Presidential candidate. 

On the Democratic side Adlai Steven- 
son is still the only candidate out in the 


open. Before Eisenhower’s illness no- 
body was seriously interested in 
challenging his position. Even now it 


is difficult to do so, since Stevenson is 
titular head of the Democratic Party. 
His rivals can only remind the public 
of their availability by asserting fre- 
quently and emphatically that they 
back Stevenson and have no political 
ambitions of their own unless he re- 
fuses to be a candidate. These denials 
need not be taken too seriously. No- 
body did more denying three years ago 
than Stevenson himself. The correct 
form for Presidential candidates is to 
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be publicly coy until they reluctantly 
bow to the pressure of their friends. 
One point now telling against Steven- 
son is his health. Since Eisenhower’s 
illness, delegates to the Party Con- 
ventions will be more cautious about 
picking a candidate who might not be 
able to withstand the rigours of office. 
The most prominent among the Demo- 
cratic ‘‘ deniers’ are Governor Harri- 
man of New York and Senator Kefauver 
of Tennessee. Harriman would be 
a strong candidate for the same reason 
as Dewey; he might hold New York. 
However, this is less important for the 
Democrats than for the Republicans. 
In addition, Harriman carries water on 
both shoulders. He was associated 
with the old Roosevelt New Deal and 
at the same time is a wealthy business- 
man who does not scare business, as do 
other New Deal disciples. 

Kefauver might be called the Stassen 
of the Democratic Party, the man who 
is often a bridesmaid but never the 
bride. He once, like Stassen, had: a 
strong appeal to the younger members 
of the Party, but has made the worst of 
both worlds. He is from the South, a 
geographical area from which no Demo- 
cratic candidate has been picked: since 
that dubious Southerner Woodrow 
Wilson, while his views are more akin 
to those of the left wing Northern 
Democrats, which alienates his Southern 
colleagues. 

During the next few months the fluid 
political situation may harden and the 
future appear more clear. One caution- 
ary remark might be made at this time, 
namely, that it is too early yet to assume 
that the Republicans will be defeated. 
All will depend upon the candidates 
picked by the two Parties and the kind 
of campaigns they conduct. 


Denys SMITH. 


i. POLAR AIR ROUTES 


r’s By FRANK ILLINGWORTH 


yut Te concept of air services be- 
be tween Europe and the Far East 

via the Far North, which even 
1O- ten years ago was considered by many 
T1- to be a little Wellsian, has been fulfilled. 
yer Canadian Pacific Airways is operating 
be Amsterdam-Sydney-Hongkong services, 
on with Vancouver the halfway point, by 


tween Europe and the Orient. The 
recent B.O.A.C. approach to the Soviet 
Union for co-operation in launching 
London-Peking services across the 
U.S.S.R. may be followed, before long, 
with approaches to Canada and the 
United States for a London-Tokio 
schedule across the North American 


rk. way of the Arctic ; Scandinavian Air- Arctic, using Bristol Britannias. In 
he lines is flying between Copenhagen and fact, the Director of Administration of 
ns. Australia with a stop in Los Angeles _B.O.A.C. was reported not long ago as 


on (via the Arctic), and before this article 


saying that B.O.A.C. was considering 
ed appears in print the Scandinavians may 


the North Polar route between Europe 


nd well have announced a service between 


Bodo (in Northern Norway, with spur 
connections with Copenhagen and 
London) and Tokio, by way of Northern 
Greenland, Arctic Canada, Alaska and 
the Aleutian Islands. 

I revealed the blueprint for these 
services in the Press two years ago, 
following a visit to Alaska. Recently 
it was announced that Trans-World 
Airlines had applied to the American 
Civil Aeronautics Board for permission 
to augment its flights between the 
Orient, Canada, the United States and 
Europe, with a Tokio-London schedule 
re-fuelling at the Alaskan towns of 
Anchorage or Fairbanks, the latter 
some fifty miles south of the Polar 
Circle, and at Thule, the great United 
States airbase several hundred miles 
north of the Polar Circle in North- 
West Greenland ; and I can now reveal 
that Wien Alaska Airlines, which serves 
Alaska’s growing industrial cities and 
military camps, has laid before C.A.B. 
plans to use Fairbanks as pivot for a 
trans-Arctic schedule between Europe 
and Asia. It is also true that Pan- 
American Airlines is considering 
extending its “‘ Alaskan arm” to Fair- 
banks, with trans-polar services be- 
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and Australia in conjunction with 
Qantas. 

What is the reason for this emphasis 
on trans-polar civil aviation ? The 
answer is that trans-Arctic routes offer 
considerable savings in mileage com- 
pared with present routes. This means 
savings in time, and running and main- 
tenance costs, which in turn mean 
probable all-round reduction in fares 
and freight charges. The first indication 
that the development of the new polar 
routes would be followed by fare 
reductions was given at the 1955 meet- 
ing of the International Air Transport 
Association, when the fare for the 
(then) new trans-Arctic route between 
Copenhagen and Los Angeles was “ set 
at £6 9s. less than the Atlantic route, 
because of the greater distance via the 
Pole.” 

A recent issue of the journal of the 
Norwegian Polar Institute summed up 
the distance-saving factor in these 
words: “ Aircraft, unlike ships, are 
not hampered by obstacles such as sea, 
ice and land. The route for aircraft is 
the shortest one between any two 
points, and the shortest route between 
many of the world’s more important 
cities is via the polar regions.” 
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It is 6,400 miles from Oslo to San 
Francisco via New York, the normal 
route, compared with 5,200 miles as the 
crow flies—that is, via the Arctic. The 
Canadian Pacific Airlines trans-Arctic 
schedule between Vancouver and Am- 
sterdam knocks 1,000 miles off that 
across the Atlantic and through Mon- 
treal and Winnipeg (3,825 against 4,825 
miles) ; and it brings London within 
fifty hours’ flying of Sydney, and makes 
it possible for letters posted in Sydney 
on a Friday to be delivered in London 
on a Tuesday. 

As the DC6B’s of this new polar 
route approach the “ Northlands” a 
voice crackles through the loud- 
speakers, the voice of the chief steward : 
“* We are now crossing the Polar Circle. 
You can see Greenland’s Ice Cap down 
there... it is 9,000 feet thick in 
places, and covers an area about the 
size of Australia.”” There follow further 
titbits of information suitable to boys’ 
adventure books : “‘ Some of the pack 
ice in the Davis Straits drifted all the 
way here from the Siberian coast via 
the North Pole.” . . . “ We’re crossing 
Canada’s North-West Territories, in 
area a quarter that of the United States ; 
total population, including Eskimos, 
only 9,000”. . . and so on. But at 
this point during a recent flight I made, 
the industrialist in the seat next to me 
interrupted the flow: “To me this 
means I can leave for Sydney on 
Saturday at midnight and be back 
in my office by the next Wednesday— 
fifty-six hours flying time there, fifty 
hours back.” Likewise the Scandi- 
navian Airlines Arctic route offers a 
marked saving in time and distance 
compared with the normal route 
through Zurich, Beirut, Karachi and 
Bangkok. 

On a proving flight in January, 1952, 
the S.A.S. airliner Hjalmar Viking took 
only thirty-six hours fourteen minutes 
to reach Tokio from Stockholm by way 
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of Greenland along the North-West 
Passage and across Alaska, compared 
with forty-six hours forty-nine minutes 
for the return trip along the normal 
route, that is Bangkok-Calcutta-Rome. 

The saving in time would be yet 
more marked were the Soviet Union to 
allow international airlines to operate 
across Siberia. For instance, from 
New York to Peking by way of London, 
Rome and Calcutta is approximately 
11,000 miles, while the trans-polar 
route is only 6,900 miles. If another 
example is required, Moscow-San Fran- 
cisco services via the Arctic would save 
1,600 miles, compared with the present 
route across the United States to New 
York and London—7,600 against 6,000 
miles. 

It may be asked why, with the polar 
routes offering marked savings in flying 
time and running costs, they were not 
developed long ago. In fact, their 
feasibility was proved as long ago as 
1926, when Roald Amundsen flew the 
airship Norge from Spitzbergen to 
Teller (Alaska). As one London news- 
paper commented at the time: 
** Amundsen’s flight suggests that air- 
ships may one day operate regularly 
between Europe and North America 
by way of the Polar Basin.”” Two years 
later, in 1928, Sir Hubert Wilkins con- 
firmed this view—in an aeroplane. He 
flew a Lockheed Vega some 2,200 miles 
from Point Barrow (Alaska) eastwards 
across the Polar Basin to Spitzbergen. 

Meanwhile, aircraft were being used 
for commercial purposes in Arctic 
Canada and Alaska. The bush-pilot 
was laying the foundations of trans- 
polar aviation. Bush-planes partici- 
pated in the development of an oilfield 
at Norman Wells, a shade south of the 
Arctic Circle in Canada, as long ago as 
1921, being used to fly personnel to the 
new field. Light aircraft, equipped 
with skis in winter and pontoons in 
summer, began to compete with the 
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age-old foundation of transport in the 
Arctic, the canoe and the husky dog, 
and then gradually to outdate it. 
Twenty-three years ago a far-sighted 
Canadian administration sent an ex- 
pedition into the Northlands to find 
sites for landing strips. By 1934 dog 
teams were being replaced by aircraft 
for mail delivery in the Canadian 
North. The future was made yet 
clearer in 1933, when Charles Lindberg 
made a survey flight across Greenland 
for Pan-American Airways. In 1937, 
however, the Russians took the lead in 
polar aviation, when Chkalov surprised 
the world by flying direct from Moscow 
to the Pacific coast of America via the 
North Pole, and in July of the same 
year another Russian, Gromow, flew 
the 6,320 miles from Moscow to San 
Jacinto (California) over the Pole in 
sixty-three hours. 

The war gave great impetus to Arctic 
aviation. Airfields were built in Labra- 
dor, Arctic Canada, Greenland and 
Iceland for the delivery of aircraft to 
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Britain. They included Goose Bay and 
Gander in Labrador, Bluie West One 
on the Sondre Stromfjord, on the west 
coast of Greenland, and in Iceland, 
to-day key points on the trans-polar 
air routes. At the same time a chain 
of airfields was built across Canada’s 
Yukon Territory and Alaska, for the 
delivery of fighter aircraft to the 
Russians, who took them over at Fair- 
banks, site of a U.S. Army Air Force 
base in Central Alaska. Also a number 
of airfields once used only by bush- 
pilots were transformed into major air 
bases, for instance, those at Juneau and 
Anchorage in Alaska. Peace gave 
further impetus to the development of 
polar aviation. The increased range of 
air transports made it possible to 
broach the immense natural wealth of 
Arctic Canada, Alaska and the “* Soviet 
North.” New airfields were built and 
existing ones switched from military 
to civil purposes. Canadian Pacific 
Airlines, which were founded early in 
the war from a number of bush-flying 
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concerns with a polygot collection of 
aircraft, some of them “ quite old in 
use and design,” had grown into a 
major concern offering regular 
schedules to the new mining and 
military settlements springing up to 
the very shores of the Arctic Ocean 
itself. Wien Alaska Airlines, too, was 
operating a major fleet of air transports. 
Trans-World Aijrlines and  Pan- 
American Airlines were operating into 
the heart of Alaska, and in the Soviet 
Union the airline known as Sovarktik 
was running twice-weekly services from 
Moscow to the new industrial centres 
sprung up along the Arctic coast of 
European Russia and Siberia. In the 
Soviet Union as in Arctic North 
America existing chains of radar, navi- 
gational - aid and _ meteorological 
stations, built during the war, were 
extended. 

Then, in October, 1946, a B.29 flew 
from Honolulu to Cairo via the North 
Magnetic Pole. This remarkable per- 
formance was hailed as a first step in 
the development of a trans-Arctic civil 
air route, as indeed it was. It was 
followed in 1947 by two further remark- 
able flights : those of Colonel Brent 
Balchen, who flew non-stop across the 
Arctic Ocean from Fairbanks to Oslo, 
and of Captain Blair, who flew from 
Bardufoss (in Northern Norway) to 
Fairbanks. It was not long before an 
airliner of Scandinavian Airlines was 
following the same route on a proving 
flight from Scandinavia to Japan— 
across the Arctic. 

The Arctic routes would have come 
into being several years ago had there 
been a major civil airfield in the Far 
North, roughly halfway between 


Europe and the Pacific Coast of North 
America. Aircraft had the range, load- 
capacity and reliability to fly non-stop 
from Europe to (say) Seattle, by way 
of Arctic Greenland and the North 
American Arctic, or from Oslo to 


Anchorage on a Europe-Asia route. 
For the sake of additional safety, 
however, it was thought necessary to 
have airfields halfway between the 
termini, say in Greenland, in case of 
emergencies. Bluie West One (now 
called Sondre Stromfjord) became avail- 
able for Europe-Canada (and Cali- 
fornian) Arctic routes when the United 
States ultimately permitted its use by 
C.P.A. and §.A.S. Deteriorating rela- 
tions between the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
prompted the United States to build 
an important new base at Thule, in 
North-West Greenland. Costing £90 
million, it served a military purpose. 
It also proved invaluable to the speedy 
development of the projected Europe- 
Orient-Australia polar route. Anchor- 
age, in Alaska, was likewise available 
as a refuelling point on this route. A 
worsening international situation was 
reflected in plans for further chains of 
radar stations across Arctic America, 
the most distant of them along the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean and the 
North-West Passage—across which the 
Hajlmar Viking flew on its Europe- 
Japan Arctic proving flight. 

Parallel to the construction of radar 
networks and airfields, the U.S.A.F., 
R.C.A.F. and R.A.F. were engaged on 
testing new navigational instruments 
over polar territories where, because of 
magnetic influences, the ordinary com- 
pass is useless ; and it should be noted 
that Britain and Canada have con- 


tributed more towards this field of © 


research than the United States, their 
successes including new gyro compasses 
and the twilight computer, a kind of 
navigational slide-rule now in general 
use in polar aviation. 

Lastly, since the war Canada and the 
United States have established a net- 
work of “Arctic rescue stations,” 
Canada in her “ northern wilderness,” 
the United States in Alaska and Green- 
land. 
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The question arises in the lay mind 
whether the blizzards, that are popu- 
larly supposed to sweep the polar 
regions without cease, constitute a 
hazard to trans-Arctic air routes, or 
at least if they would not tend to inter- 
rupt trans-polar schedules. To this the 
answer is emphatically, no. In thou- 
sands of miles of flying in Alaska, 
Arctic Canada, Iceland and Arctic 
Scandinavia I have seldom been held 
up for any time through bad weather. 
The Arctic schedules of airlines operat- 
ing to and across Alaska and Arctic 
Canada run with almost clockwork 
regularity ; and as for the trans-Arctic 
services, C.P.A. and S.A.S. emphasize 
that even during winter the weather 
at the altitudes at which DC6B’s (for 
instance) fly is normally clear and 
reliable. C.P.A. also stresses that no 
point on the Amsterdam-Vancouver 
Arctic route is more than ninety 
minutes’ flying from an airfield, while 
the whole route is within easy reach of 
search-and-rescue bases. 
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Thus every essential to the speedy 
development of international aviation 
across the north polar regions is avail- 
able—aircraft with the necessary range, 
airfields, radar and supporting services, 
equipment like gyro compasses and 
low-temperature lubricants, and vast 
experience in Arctic flying. Every 
essential except one—the co-operation 
of the Soviet Government. Given this, 
trans-world air routes would be 
“lifted ” into higher latitudes, to pro- 
duce a veritable network of short-cut 
routes between North America and the 
sprawling mass of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Far East, North America and 
Russia, Europe and North America, 
and Europe and the Orient and Aus- 
tralia. Indeed, given this co-operation, 
civil aviation could make among its 
largest single strides since Lindberg 
flew the Atlantic. 

The next big advance in the field of 
air routes will be schedules between the 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere 
—across the south polar regions. 
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Already France has plans for an air- 
field in the Kerguelen Islands, off 
Antarctica, between Australia and 
South Africa. Argentina and Chile 
maintain airstrips in south polar areas 
claimed by Britain. There is a British 
airfield on Deception Island, which 
will be used these next months as base 
for the survey of Graham Land planned 
by the Colonial Office. The United 
States has announced its intention to 
establish an experimental airstrip at 
the South Pole itself, and these next 
two years will see several other coun- 
tries testing military and civil aircraft 
in the Far South, including Australia, 
New Zealand, the Soviet Union and 
Norway. It can also be said that con- 
versations are being held between 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand on 
the possibility of aviation in and across 


south polar seas. As with the Far 
North, the Far South is ringed with 
meteorological stations (mostly British- 
built and manned, and of great value 
to international whaling).  Aijrcraft 
have been tested there extensively and 
found to stand up to “ southern ” con- 
ditions. They have the range to span 
a possible civil air route across the 
Southern Ocean. 

To sum up, there can be absolute 
certainty that trans-arctic routes will, 
in the not distant future, be matched 
by similar routes in the Antarctic. 
When that comes to pass it will be 
possible to fly along polar latitudes 
between Europe and Asia and polar 
routes between the Southern and 
Northern Hemispheres. 


_ FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS 


By R. S. R. FITTER 


E are becoming more and 
more aware that migration is 
a general phenomenon in 


nature. Among mammals, seals per- 
form regular migrations to and from 
their breeding grounds, our own grey 
seals of North Rona and other western 
isles as well as the fur seals of the 
Pribilof Islands. Among fish, the 
migration of salmon has long been 
known, though their marine haunts are 
still among the major unsolved mys- 
teries of natural history. Sea-trout, 
too, have recently been shown to return 
to the same Highland burn in which 
they were tagged, while the common 
eel performs one of the most remarkable 
migrations in the whole natural realm. 
Eels from both sides of the Atlantic 
converge on adjacent spawning grounds 
in the region of the Sargasso Sea, 
whence the elvers duly return to remote 
rivulets and ponds in the Adirondacks 
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or the Cheviots, as the case may be. 
Even in the insect world migration is 
a not infrequent phenomenon. Dr. 
David Lack, F.R.S., has reported see- 
ing, at about 7,500 feet up in the 
Pyrenees, steady southward flights of 
butterflies, dragonflies and hoverflies 
over the Port de Gavarnie. Later 
observers have been able to show that 
this migration is regular. Even in 
England the acute observer can see the 
southward return of our migrant but- 
terflies each autumn, each individual 
Red Admiral, Painted Lady or Clouded 
Yellow winging its way back towards 
the Channel with a purposeful flight 
quite unlike the languid flitting that has 
made the name of butterfly a reproach 
in the mouth of the moralist. 

To the majority of people, neverthe- 
less, migration still means the migra- 
tion of birds. Even in Biblical times, 
bird migration was an observed fact, 
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for did not the prophet Jeremiah write 
** Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth 
her appointed times; and the turtle 
and the crane and the swallow observe 
the time of their coming”? Natural 
history in early times was almost always 
used to point a moral, and the pro- 
phet went on rather sourly to complain 
that the Jews did not emulate the admir- 
able regularity of these exemplary birds. 
Perhaps that is one reason why, al- 
though the migration through the 
narrow corridor between mountains 
and sea in Palestine is one of the most 
spectacular in the world, bird-watching 
never seems to have become a popular 
pastime in Judaea! 

At first the wildest speculations were 
made as to the destinations of migrant 
birds. The Greeks believed that cuc- 
koos turned into hawks in winter, and 
redstarts into robins, since the first- 
named in each of these pairs migrated 
southwards and was replaced by the 
second from further north. In some 
English country districts the cuckoo- 
into-hawk theory still prevailed within 
living memory. Even as late as the 
18th century we find naturalists 
seriously discussing the probability of 
swallows hibernating in caves or in the 
mud at the bottom of ponds in winter. 
Thus on November 4, 1767, Gilbert 
White wrote to Pennant: “I acquiesce 
entirely in your opinion—that, though 
most of the swallow kind may migrate, 
yet that some do stay behind and hide 
with us during the winter.” A week 
previously White had himself seen four 
or five swallows hovering round and 
settling on the roof of the county 
hospital in Oxford and, as he remarked 
with admirable common sense: “‘ Now 
is it likely that these poor little birds 
(which perhaps had not been hatched 
but a few weeks) should, at that late 
season of the year, and from so mid- 
land a county, attempt a voyage to 
Goree or Senegal, almost as far as the 


Equator?” Alas, common sense is not 
always the best guide to the ways of 
nature. What common-sense natural- 
ist would have postulated the migration 
of the eels, or the dances of the bees? 
It is, at any rate, a pleasure to be able 
to record that Pennant and White have 
at last been vindicated, and that there 
is now an authenticated case of a poor- 
will, or American nightjar, hibernating 
in a rock-crevice through the winter. 
Although torpid swallows have from 
time to time been found in crevices in 
Europe in winter, there is, however, 
still no authenticated case of these 
reviving naturally; all were probably 
moribund. 

As to the reality of migration there is 
now, of course, no question. The 
results of bird-ringing have proved 
beyond a peradventure what was in 
White’s day a theory, supported only 
by scattered observations such as those 
of his brother in Andalusia. We now 
know which of our migrants go to 
Africa, and often to which parts of 
Africa the bulk of them go. It seems 
indeed as though the birds of one 
species from different parts of Western 
Europe may inhabit different parts of 
Africa as winter quarters. Thus British 
swallows go to the extreme southern 
tip of Africa, especially Natal and other 
eastern parts of the Union, whereas 
German swallows mostly seem to stop 
at the Congo. A young British-ringed 
cuckoo has reached the Cameroons in 
West Africa, and Central and Southern 
Africa appear to be the main winter 
quarters of white storks from Western 
Europe. So many storks have now 
been ringed and recovered that we have 
a great deal of detailed knowledge of 
both their travelling routes and their 
destinations. Nearly all Danish storks, 
and all those from North and East 
Germany, the Baltic, Hungary and the 
Balkans, travel south-eastwards to- 
wards the Bosphorus, where they as- 
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semble in vast flocks before crossing it 


on a rather narrow front and proceeding . 


across Asia Minor, through Palestine, 
where they were observed with such 
approval by Jeremiah, to fan out in 
Egypt and continue southwards to 
winter quarters anywhere from the 
Sudan to the Cape. The rest of the 
Danish storks, on the other hand, to- 
gether with some of those from North- 
West Germany, most of those from 
Holland and allthose from Western Ger- 
many and Eastern France travel either 
south-westwards and cross the Mediter- 
ranean at the Straits of Gibraltar, or to 
a much smaller extent go down through 
Italy and straight across to Africa. 
Ringing recoveries have also revealed 
the extent to which many of our seem- 
ingly resident birds do in fact migrate. 
Those so-called partial migrants, in- 
cluding some of our robins, linnets, 
pied wagtails and song-thrushes, leave 
us in autumn for South-Western Europe 
and Northern Africa and their places 
are taken by others from Scandinavia 
and elsewhere in Northern Europe. 
Most of the lapwings which breed in 
Southern England migrate to France 
and Spain in the autumn; but those 
from Scotland and the Borders cross 
the Irish Sea instead. Many of the 
large flocks of rooks, starlings and 
black-headed gulls in our fields from 
October to March have come to us 
from the countries around the Baltic. 
The huge flocks of wood-pigeons which 
afflict southern farmers, on the other 
hand, are more likely to be invaders 
from the northern parts of Britain— 
modern Picts and Scots. Farmers will 
tell you confidently that they can tell 
the “foreigners ’’ among these flocks 
because they look small and dark, but 
in fact these small dark birds are young 
of the year. Remarkably few ringed 
wood-pigeons from the Continent have 
been recovered here, and the amount 
of regular migration across the North 


Sea is obscure. Until quite recently it 
was thought that some birds came over 
every year, but in October 1952 Dr. 
David Lack discovered that flocks of 
English wood-pigeons have a remark- 
able tendency to fly out to sea and then 
back again, giving the unwary observer 
the impression that they have just 
arrived from the Continent. 

The migration of ducks presents a 
different picture from that of land- 
birds. Our mallards are resident and 
almost sedentary, though some visitors 
reach us from the Continent every 
autumn, but our winter flocks of other 
ducks. may have come from much 
further afield, the wigeon and goos- 
anders perhaps from Russia, the teal, 
scaup and tufted duck from Iceland. 
In fact, a large mixed flock of winter 
duck in Britain may contain individuals 
from almost any part of northern 
Europe. Peter Scott, by intensive 
ringing of pink-footed geese in Iceland 
in the breeding season and equally 
intensive trapping in Britain in winter, 
has shown that almost the whole Ice- 
landic population of these geese winters 
in Britain. 

The pattern of sea-bird migration is 
different again, and many individuals 
travel remarkably far. Thus a great 
skua ringed in the Shetlands was re- 
covered at Boston, Massachusetts, and 
kittiwakes ringed in the British Isles 
have penetrated as far as Iceland, 
Greenland, Newfoundland, Labrador 
and Baffin Bay. The Sandwich tern 
goes right down the west coast of Africa 
and may even turn the Cape of Good 
Hope as far as Natal. Our gannets, on 
the other hand, do not normally go 
south of Senegal, the first-year birds, 
many of which stay in African waters 
throughout the following breeding sea- 
son, going the furthest. 

We have not only learned a great deal 
more about the geographical extent of 
migration than we knew forty or fifty 
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years ago, but we are beginning to get 
to the bottom of its why and how. We 
now believe, for instance, that food is 
the key to the whole problem, and that 
the ultimate cause of migration, not 
only in birds but in other animals, is 
the need to secure a winter food supply. 
Migration is in fact a device that en- 
ables northern areas, or mountainous 
districts further south, which are almost 
devoid of food in winter owing to the 
severe climate, to support a substantial 
stock of breeding animals and birds in 
the warmer spring and summer months, 
when the supply of both insects and 
seeds for food is plentiful. Nature 
proverbially abhors a vacuum, and a 
food supply with nothing to eat it is a 
vacuum that has been filled by the 
development of migration. Otherwise 
Iceland and Lapland would be as 
empty of birds in spring and summer as 
they are in winter. 

The lack of food supply in their 
breeding places in winter explains why 
birds migrate in the long run, but not 
what is the immediate impulse that 
actually spurs them to move. This, we 
now believe, is supplied by a combina- 
tion of internal physical conditions and 
certain favourable weather conditions. 
Migratory birds, in fact, may be said to, 
inherit a tendency to migrate in a cer- 
tain direction, at a certain time of year, 
under weather conditions that are 
likely to enable them to complete their 
journey safely. German scientists at 
the former Heligoland bird observatory, 
who kept starlings in large aviaries at 
the normal migration period in autumn, 
found them in the south-western corner 
of the aviary in the morning, showing 
that during the night they had migrated 
as far as they could. North American 
research workers have kept juncoes in 
cages until after the normal migration 
period was over, after which the birds 
lost their urge to migrate and settled 
down happily in a district which they 
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would normally have left some weeks 
before. Other juncoes were kept in 
artificial light during the winter, so that 
the days appeared to them to lengthen 
too soon. The gonads of these birds 
swelled prematurely, and if they were 
then released they migrated too soon. 

What we still do not know is the 
mechanism that enables birds to mi- 
grate in the standard direction. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that they 
must somehow manage to take a bear- 
ing from the sun, but what their in- 
ternal sextant can be is still a mystery. 
The discovery that bees navigate with 
the aid of polarized light naturally 
excited hopes that this might be the 
explanation for birds too, but the 
latest investigations seem to rule this 
out. Whatever the “sextant” may 
turn out to be, it will of course be an 
inherited physiological sense, not an 
instrument requiring intelligent hand- 
ling. Birds therefore must inevitably 
follow a “ duffer’s course” on their 
migratory flights, and will get blown 
away from their standard direction if 
there is a strong cross-wind. Thanks 
to the research of Kenneth Williamson, 
Director of the Fair Isle Bird Observa- 
tory, the large part played by this off- 
course drifting in bird migration has 
been increasingly appreciated in recent 
years. Indeed virtually all our rarities, 
such as barred warblers, bluethroats 
and hoopoes, reach us as a result of 
these errors of navigation. Birds com- 
ing to winter in the British Isles natur- 
ally have to take the risk of flying the 
North Sea to get here, and our summer 
visitors must likewise inevitably cross 
the Channel, but there is palpably no 
need for birds starting from Scandin- 
avia on a journey to Africa, or vice 
versa, to make the double sea-crossing 
involved in a visit to Britain en route. 
We can therefore safely say that when 
this happens it is an accident, and the 
bird is lucky to survive it. 
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Roughly speaking, what happens 
when a bird, say a blackcap or a red- 
start, approaches the time for its migra- 
tion from Norway to Africa is this. At 
some time in late August or September 
it comes into the right physiological 
condition to migrate, and then takes off 
during the next period of calm anti- 
cyclonic weather over Scandinavia; 
presumably if the weather continues 
stormy the whole time, its physiological 
state will eventually compel it to mi- 
grate notwithstanding the unfavourable 
weather. Now an anticyclone in the 
northern hemisphere always has an 
easterly airstream round its edge. If 
this airstream is light the bird is not 
incommoded, and can continue its 
south-westerly course down the west 
coast of Europe till it reaches the Strait 
of Gibraltar and can cross the Mediter- 
ranean at its narrowest point with the 
minimum of risk if the weather worsens. 
For, however favourable the weather 
may be at the start of the journey, there 
is always, and more especially in West- 
ern Europe, a risk that it will change. 
If the weather deteriorates, and the 
easterly airstream freshens, while our 
bird is travelling down the west coast 
of Jutland or the Frisian Islands, it will 
inevitably, in common with many of its 
companions, get swept out to sea. The 


high reputation of Heligoland as a 
migration station rests on this fact, for 
it is the first land to which these birds 
come, and naturally they make for it 
when they see it. Most, however, will 
miss Heligoland, and many thousands 
will get blown across to a landfall on 
the east coast of England. These are 
the lucky ones, for if the wind veers to 
the south-east myriads get swept right 
out into the open Atlantic between 
Scotland and Norway, and perish 
miserably. The lucky ones again will 
manage a landfall in Orkney or Shet- 
land, especially on Fair Isle, which lies 
between them, and owes to this fact its 
reputation as the British Heligoland. 
Those birds which do manage to make 
a landfall soon manage to reorientate 
themselves and continue their journey 
to their original destination. 

There is something especially re- 
freshing about the study of bird migra- 
tion. We begin with a sense of wonder 
that evolution over the ages can develop 
such an incredibly efficient and compli- 
cated system. We fear that when 
scientists have probed the mysteries we 
may be deprived of our sense of wonder, 
but in the event every fresh discovery 
leaves us wondering more. 


R. S. R. FITrer. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


From Episodes of the Month, The 
National Review, November, 1905:— 


. . . it would be disingenuous to con- 
ceal the truly parlous condition of the 
Unionist Party. We have long dreaded 
a débacle, but our fears have been pooh- 
poohed by so-called political experts, 
who as a general rule know about as 
much of the effective public opinion of 
the country as they do of the internal 
economy of Kamchatka. We do not 
pretend to speak from electioneering 
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experience, nor have we any knowledge 
of Caucus opinion. Our observation is 
founded on the elementary fact, which 
is borne out by every succeeding by- 
election, that the average British elector 
will not vote for ‘* wobblers,’ and, 
thanks to Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘ unsettled 
convictions’ on the Fiscal question, 
the Unionist ranks are now honey- 
combed with ‘‘ wobblers.’’ . . . Electors 
will not vote for what they do not 
understand, and no one knows what ‘“‘ a 
Balfourite ”’ is. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
GOOD PATRIOT AND BAD POLITICIAN 


By The RIGHT HON. C. R. ATTLEE 


days of 1940 when France dropped 

out of the fight for freedom. I recall 
the painful impression derived from the 
defeatist attitude of Petain and Wey- 
gand and the general attitude of despair. 
It was then that there emerged the man 
who embodied the old fighting spirit of 
France, General Charles de Gaulle. It 
is well, therefore, that we should have 
the opportunity of reading the General’s 
own account * of the years 1940-42 
during which, under his inspiring 
leadership, Free France took shape. 

In the years which have since elapsed 
the figure of the General has to some 
extent become less vivid. He has 
become one of a number of French 
political leaders, and it is, perhaps, 
difficult to realize now how much 
France owes to this man. 

In these memoirs the General not 
only gives an account of events, of the 
getting together of those Frenchmen 
who did not despair, but also draws a 
very Clear picture of himself. 

There emerges first of all the ex- 
tremely able soldier, whose appreciation 
of the conditions of another major war 
were correct, but who failed to impress 
the old guard of generals who looked 
back to the last war and were obsessed 
with the doctrine of passive defence. 
It is clear that if the doctrines of de 
Gaulle had found favour with the 
politicians in power and with the 
French generals, there would have been 
an armoured mass of manceuvre able 
to deal with the German Panzer 
columns, and that France would have 
been spared the humiliation of the 
Armistice and the Vichy regime. 

But we see, too, not merely the mili- 
tary technician but the dreamer, the 
romantic patriot, the man who had 


| CAN recall very vividly the tragic 


always the vision of France as some- 
thing great, mystical and holy. He 
himself says, ‘‘ The emotional side of 
me tends to imagine France like the 
princess in the fairy stories or the 
Madonna in the frescoes as dedicated 
to an exalted and exceptional destiny. 
. . . But the positive side of my mind 
also assures me that France is not 
really herself unless she is in the front 
rank. .. . France cannot be herself 
without greatness.” The realization 
that Charles de Gaulle regarded himself 
as the expression of this romantic con- 
ception is the key to his character and 
accounts for the strength and weakness 
of the man. 

In face of a France which had failed 
so lamentably, not merely through 
physical defeat on the battlefield, but 
also by lack of morale as contrasted 
with a Britain whose head was bloody 
but unbowed, he felt it his duty to assert 
in every possible way the greatness of 
France. With very slender forces and 
dependent on Britain for everything, 
he determined to claim for his move- 
ment as being the real France a position 
of equality with the Great Powers. 

It is right to realize that it was essen- 
tial for him to create his own “ mysti- 
que ”’ in face of enormous difficulties. 
It is hard for us to realize the high 
prestige of Marshal Petain and the 
belief of many patriotic Frenchmen 
that somehow or other he would restore 
France to her old position. He was 
also, in the eyes of many, invested with 
legitimate power. French officials, I 
understand, clung to their allegiance to 
properly constituted authority as the 
one stable element. This was not un- 


* The Call To Honour. By General Charles 
de Gaulle. Translated by Jonathan Griffin. 
Collins. 18s. 
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natural in a country which had in the 
course of a century been an empire, a 
monarchy and a republic. To detach 
these men from Vichy was no easy task. 
de Gaulle, without denouncing the 
adherents of Vichy as traitors, had to 
create the idea that he and his asso- 
ciates were the real France. 

Inevitably, his attitude was a source 
of extreme annoyance to his British 
and American Allies. He demanded 
to be treated as an equal ally and to be 
consulted fully and to be given early 
information of operations. There was 
not unnaturally some hesitation in 
giving full confidence to the rather 
scanty body of adherents who rallied 
to de Gaulle. This feeling was in- 
creased after the fiasco of Dakar, the 
failure of which was attributed in part 
to the loose talk of some of the French 
which was thought to have given the 
show away. 

No doubt, also, there was lack of 
tact on the side of the Allies. It has 
never been easy for French and British 
to understand each other. 

de Gaulle objected to any attempt to 
reach some modus vivendi with the 
Vichy Government yet, somewhat in- 
consistently, he was very sensitive 
where any collision with Vichy armed 
forces was concerned. They were after 
all Frenchmen though, for the time 
being, misguided. The British natur- 
ally regarded them with less tenderness. 

But there was another cause of 
friction. The General was obsessed 
with the idea that we were imbued with 
a sinister imperialism and were seeking 
to take over the French Empire. He 
constantly inveighed against the in- 
trigues of British agents. 

A good example of this is seen in an 
incident which occurred before the 
Anglo-French attack on Vichy-held 
Syria. de Gaulle very wisely wished to 
prelude this attack with a declaration 
of the intention of France to bring to 
an end the Syrian mandate and to give 
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independence to the Levant States. 

When the British Government de- 
sired that the proclamation should be 
made jointly in the names of Great 
Britain and France, he reacted violently. 
He thought that it was an attempt to 
undermine French influence in the 
Levant in the interests of Britain. He 
clearly could not realize that the 
prestige of France was at a low ebb 
and that, if the declaration was to be 
effective with the populations of these 
States, it needed to be backed by the 
effective partner in the venture. He 
did not understand that imperialism 
was out of date and that Britain had no 
desire to be burdened with more depen- 
dencies, whether in Asia or Africa. It 
is interesting to recall that President 
Roosevelt was under the same delusion 
on the subject of British imperialism. 

In the chapter called “‘ The Fall ” we 
have the tragic events of 1940 seen from 
the standpoint of a fighting Frenchman 
which it is of interest to read with the 
story given in Sir Winston Churchill’s 
Their Finest Hour and Sir Louis Spears’s 
Assignment with Catastrophe. The 
General was, of course, all for con- 
tinuing the fight, whether in Brittany 
or in North Africa. But no persuasion 
was effective and de Gaulle was left, as 
he says, to start from scratch in building 
up a resistance. He turned to the 
French Colonial Empire, and not 
without success. It is clear that in 
every instance much depended on the 
chance of finding in control the right 
man. The volume of documents which 
accompanies the memoirs shows the 
varying nature of the response. I 
remember at the time being struck by 
the fine spirit displayed by the African 
Governor, Felix Eboué, the Governor of 
Chad. 

The General does not lack humour 
in his description of the working of 
what he calls the British machine when 
every influence was brought to bear 
upon him to adopt the British view. 
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He certainly showed remarkable 
strength of mind in resisting pressure. 
He also, fairly enough, admits the great 
strain resting on the British when they 
stood alone. 

I met General de Gaulle on a number 
of occasions during the War and was 
impressed by his personality but came 
to the conclusion that, despite all his 
other qualities, he lacked both political 
knowledge and insight. With his mind 
attuned to the past glories of France, he 
did not really appreciate the new forces 
moving in the modern world. This 
accounts, I think, for his failure to take 
advantage of the great position which 
he had won in the War to lead France 
in the post-War period. 

The present volume only brings the 
story down to 1942 and concludes with 
the epic fight of the Free French at Bir 


Hakim. It had been hard for the 
General to get his troops employed in 
the North African campaign and one 
can easily sympathize with him in his 
intense satisfaction at this glorious feat 
of arms. General Koenig and his men 
had shown that Fighting France was a 
force to be reckoned with. 

Until the day when he entered a 
liberated Paris and passed through the 
cheering crowds, this must have been 
de Gaulle’s finest hour. No wonder 
that the book ends on a note of high 
emotion. 

I shall look forward to further 
volumes with great interest. I am not 
in a position to judge the merit of the 
translation as I have not seen the 
French text, but the book is eminently 
readable. 

C. R. ATTLEE. 
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By ERIC GILLETT 


graphy of one who is dead. The 
snags and pitfalls besetting the bio- 
grapher of a living mar or woman are 
infinitely greater. However strenuously 
the writer may attempt to depict- his 
subject in the round, there must be 


le is hard enough to write the bio- 


reticences and a degree of reserve, and . 


these can distort the portrait, sometimes 
making it blurred, and occasionally 
distorting or placing false emphasis on 
features and characteristics. 

We are told that Mr. Andrew 
Boyle’s No Passing Glory is the “ full 
and authentic” biography of Group 
Captain Leonard Cheshire. No doubt 
it is as detailed as circumstances allow 
and, after reading it, I should not 
dream of denying that this remarkable 
personality deserves a biography. I 
wish that he had found it possible to 
tell his own story. I believe that it 
would carry. more conviction if he had 
done so. The problems which faced 


Mr. Boyle were formidable and he has 
dealt with them with real courage, but 
he leaves one with the impression that 
he has been forced to conduct an 
examination of a man’s life and char- 
acter with the subject present in a room 
full of people. I found that it embar- 
rassed me, and I think there are other 


readers who will share my feelings, 

*No Passing Glory. By Andrew Boyle. 
Collins. 16s. 

The Flowers of the Forest. By David 
Garnett. Chatto and Windus. 2ls. 

Boswell on the Grand Tour. Edited by 
Frank Brady and F. A. Pottle. Heinemann. 
25s. 

Trumpets from Montparnasse. By Robert 
Gibbings. Dent. 21s. 

Peterborough Court. By Lord Burnham. 
Cassell. 18s. 

Road to Rakaposhi. By George Band. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 16s. 

Story of a Year: 1848. By Raymond Post- 
gate. Cape: 2Is. 

D. H. Lawrence, Novelist. By F. R. Leavis. 
Chatto and Windus. 21s. 

Selected Poems. By William Empson. 
Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d. 
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although they may find, as I did, that 
it is not possible to put down this book 
until one has finished it. 

Knowing nothing whatever about 
Group Captain Cheshire’s post-war 
career except odd bits of information 
in the newspapers and an occasional 
broadcast or two, which I found very 
impressive, I was genuinely interested to 
read about him. His war record was 
outstanding. He won the V.C., the 
D.S.O. and two Bars, and the D.F.C. 
He has chronicled some of his exploits 
in his own Bomber Pilot, which came 
out during the war. With Sir William 
Penney he saw the atom bomb exploded 
at Nagasaki, as the Prime Minister’s 
observer. After that he sprang into 
notice a few years later as the founder 
of some homes for the sick. He had 
himself spent long months in hospital as 
a tuberculosis patient. At the present 
time he is only thirty-eight. His 
parents are still alive and so are many 
of the people who knew him at school 
and in the R.A.F. Mr. Boyle has had 
all the help a biographer could wish 
for. Group Captain Cheshire has read 
the finished text, given patient colla- 
boration and “a comparatively free 
hand.” When one has read the book 
it is easy to understand why the hand 
was allowed to be only comparatively 
free. This is the record of a strange 
and unusual character, alternately re- 
served and exhibitionist, as a man of 
action and R.A.F. leader, realistic and 
determined, as a thinker often baffling 
and unexpected. Mr. Boyle’s book is 
clearly an interim biography. The only 
man who can do justice to Leonard 
Cheshire’s life is himself, and I hope 
that he will manage to write it one day 
when he may be able to resolve some 
of the complications which must have 
been as baffling to his biographer as 
they will be to the readers of Mr. Boyle’s 
“ize.” 

No Passing Glory is an extraordinary 


book. It is certain to excite widespread 
discussion and comment. I do not 
feel that the author has brought his 
subject to life for me, but this is not his 
fault. He has done everything within 
his power and the reader is left to draw 
his own conclusions. I did not find 
this easy, but I am left with the greatest 
respect for a man who can take physical 
dangers, any amount of them, in his 
stride, and is untiring in his search for 
what he regards as the truth. The 
bomber pilot has emerged as a lay 
missionary dedicated to the relief of 
suffering. 

The Flowers of the Forest is the second 
part of Mr. David Garnett’s admirable 
autobiography, and I found it as 
interesting as and slightly more irrita- 
ting than The Golden Echo. Very well 
written, full of famous personalities, 
frank and lively, it recaptures events 
and people with so much zest and 
accuracy that it adds a chapter to the 
literary history of the period which 
extends from August 1914 to the be- 
ginning of 1923. Thinking, as one in- 
evitably does, of all the tremendous 
things that happened at that time, it is 
sometimes difficult to believe that Mr. 
Garnett is covering the same period. 
Scientific research student, to begin 
with, the author became a pacifist as a 
result of his experiences in a French 
village, which he helped to rebuild 
when with the Friends’ Ambulance, 
and afterwards did two years as an 
agricultural labourer. I could not help 
wondering what might have happened 
if he had enlisted with his friend, 
Herbert Farjeon, earlier on. He would 
have lost many of the fascinating and 
amusing incidents related here. His 
readers would not have the intimate 
anecdotes of Duncan Grant, D. H. 
Lawrence, Vanessa Bell, Lytton 
Strachey, and Maynard Keynes, but I 
have no doubt that Mr. Garnett would 
have found compensations in experi- 
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ences bought with an infantry battalion 
bogged down in Flanders mud, as he 
did when he worked afield with Sussex 
rustics. 

It is not surprising to find how much 
importance all these people attached to 
their own opinions. They regarded 
themselves, perhaps with some justifica- 
tion, as the civilization for which we 
were fighting the war. In spite of his 
frankness, and he is very frank, there 
is more than a hint of self-importance 
about Mr. Garnett’s own attitude. It 
is entirely naive. D. H. Lawrence did 
not feel it when Mr. Garnett took 
Frankie Birrell to see him, but Birrell 
enraged him. As he wrote to Lady 
Ottoline Morrell: 

We had David Garnett and Francis 
Birrell here for the week-end. When 
Birrell comes, tired and bit lost and 
wandering—I love him. But, my God, 
to hear him talk sends me mad. To 
hear these young people talk really 
fills me with black fury: they talk end- 
lessly, but endlessly—and never, never a 
good thing said. They are cased each 
in a hard little shell of his own and out 
of this they talk words. There is never, 
for one second, any outgoing of feeling 
and no reverence, not a crumb or grain 
of reverence. I cannot stand it. I will 
not have people like this—I had rather 
be alone. They made me dream of a 
beetle that bites a scorpion. But I 
killed it—a very large beetle. I scotched 
it and it ran off—but I came on it again, 
and killed it. It is this horror of little 
swarming selves I can’t stand. 


Perhaps not, but Lawrence himself 
could talk for hours to an artist as 
distinguished as Duncan Grant and 
refuse to find any good in his work at 
all. 

Mr. Garnett ends with a pleasant 
account of how he came to write Lady 
into Fox and persuaded his publisher 
to let it come out by itself. At first 
Mr. Prentice demurred, but Mr. Gar- 
nett had no doubts. ‘“‘ How many 


copies did you sell of The Young 
Visiters ?”’ he asked, “‘I believe Lady 
into Fox may do as well.” That 
proved to be an understatement. 

The Flowers of the Forest might be 
called an intellectual minority report on 
some aspects of the First War. It 
offers excellent entertainment, as does 
the new instalment of the Boswell 
papers, issued under the title, Boswell 
on the Grand Tour: Italy, Corsica, and 
France, 1765-1766. The impact of the 
personalities of Voltaire and Rousseau 
upon Boswell had been strong and 
stimulating when he crossed the Alps 
and moved to the heel of Italy, en- 
countering on the way John Wilkes, 
travelling with Lord Mountstuart and 
his entourage, and ultimately reaching 
his goal, Paoli, in Corsica. The 
Corsican Journal is reprinted here, but 
the remainder has been admirably fitted 
together from diaries and letters by the 
editors, Mr. Frank Brady and Pro- 
fessor F. A. Pottle. Boswell’s honesty 
in his self-revelations is astonishing. 
His love affairs, his cruelty to his dog, 
his failure to discipline himself in 
argument and on other occasions, are 
all described with remorseless candour. 
His tuft-hunting activities have often 
been sneered at, but he glories in them 
and is quite shameless in recording 
them. At journey’s end there is the 
reunion with Johnson and it is charm- 
ingly described. As this fourth volume 
of the Journal shows, Boswell was even 
franker than Pepys in confessing himself 
to his diary. It is not an edifying 
picture, but I do not know any other 
man who has been able to get himself 
down on paper with such scarifying 
realism. 

In contrast Mr. Robert Gibbings 
appears as a decorous member of the 
charm school of writers. Trumpets 
from Montparnasse, beautifully illu- 
strated with eight plates in colour and 
forty wood engravings by himself, re- 
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veals Mr. Gibbings almost as a writer 
in search of a subject. He was, in fact, 
looking for a studio and the hunt took 
him from Paris to the Ile de Ré, to 
Positano, Venice, and back to Paris 
again, where he attended an eventful 
rehearsal of the Concert Mayol and 
became embroiled in the domestic 
affairs of a pair of pigeons. Mr. 
Gibbings’s soufflé is feather-light. The 
most noteworthy things in the book are 
the paintings. The artist is in his best 
form here. 

Peterborough Court is the disarmingly 
modest story of the Daily Telegraph, as 
told by its present Managing Director, 
Lord Burnham, who has worked, as he 
points out, under the handicap that, 
although his paper may have broken 
records, “ certainly it kept none.” The 
book is, therefore, the result of the 
author’s own reliable memory and 
whatever material he has been able to 
get hold of. This is, as Lord Burnham 
says, an impressionist sketch, and I 
think it is all the better for being so. 

I suppose few English newspapers 
interest so consistently and continu- 
ously and deliver the goods so punctu- 
ally as the Telegraph does. It began by 
being a medium for satisfying the needs 
of a mid-Victorian public which wanted 
news and other features presented in a 
more lively way than that offered by 
any of its contemporaries. In politics 
it was, at first, Liberal, and under the 
first Lord Burnham it grew to have the 
largest circulation of its period. During 
Disraeli’s second administration it 
changed its policy and became Con- 
servative. During this time it had some 
remarkable contributors and none of 
them did more for the paper than the 
near-genius, George Augustus Sala, 
who served the paper for thirty-six 
years with astonishing versatility. This 
was matched only by his energy. He 
was shy only of politics. Everything 
else was grist to his mill. He was 
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specially proud of one period of 
twenty-four hours. In it he wrote two 
leaders, attended the Private View of 
the Royal Academy and wrote a notice, 
saw and described the “‘ Talking Fish ” 
at the Egyptian Hall, and finally 
attended the annual dinner of the Royal 
Literary Fund and a charity ball at 
Willis’s Rooms, writing an account of 
both events. 

Another strange character, who was 
the central figure in one of Sir Harold 
Nicolson’s most amusing stories, was 
Dr. E. J. Dillon, discovered by Harry 
Lawson teaching languages in a Russian 
University. He claimed to be able to 
speak twenty-six languages, ten with 
complete fluency, and five well enough 
to be taken for a native of the country. 
He wrote a book on the ancient 
Bactrian language and the Zend Avesta 
in French, translated the metrical 
portions of the Old Testament from 
Hebrew, and wrote articles on Armenia 
in German and a history of medieval 
Scandinavian literature in Russian. 
Dillon was a stormy petrel who had a 
knack of turning up in different parts 
of Europe just when something specta- 
cular was about to occur. As he grew 
older, Dillon became more and more 
discursive and difficult to use. True to 
form he retired, first to Mexico, and 
then to Spain. 

The author once told the first Lord 
Camrose, after he had bought the 
paper, that it was founded on sensation 
and had once nearly died of respecta- 
bility. Peterborough Court substanti- 
ates this curious claim. It also surveys 
the first 100 years of a great newspaper. 
Floreat. 

Road to Rakaposhi is a light-hearted 
addition to the ever-growing literature 
of mountaineering. It’s author, Mr. 
George Band, was the youngest member 
of the 1953 Everest Expedition and in 
1955 he became the first man to climb 
Kanchenjunga. In 1954 he led the 
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Cambridge University Mountaineering 
Club’s expedition to the Karakoram in 
Northern Pakistan. His book shows 
that he is modest as well as determined. 
Not at all a technical account, Road to 
Rakaposhi includes some entertaining 
chapters by Mr. Ted Wrangham, who 
drove out by car with two companions 
and describes their experiences with 
pleasant humour. Through no fault of 
the expedition they did not reach the 
summit of Rakaposhi, “one of the 
grandest of mountains,” as Mr. Eric 
Shipton calls it in his Foreword. The 
men from Hunza, who acted as porters, 
had not been trained on snow and ice, 
and for load carrying on the upper part 
of the mountain Mr. Band and his 
companions depended largely on their 
own efforts. They came home satisfied 
that they had solved the problem of 
climbing the mountain. 

There is something very agreeable in 
this account of climbing and sur- 
mounting difficulties for the simple joy 
of it. The admirable illustrations are 
worthy of the text. 

Mr. Raymond Postgate has hit upon 
an interesting idea in his Story of a 
Year, 1848. Its intention is merely to 
enable a reader to live through one 
Victorian year, starting on January 1 
and ending on December 31. It deals 
with the events that an observer would 
have noticed. It tells the story and 
does not attempt to fill in the back- 
ground except in so far as a particular 
event brings it in to the light. The 
result is an extraordinary miscellany of 
history and sociology, snippets from 
sources of every kind, items from the 
newspapers and notes of great, small, 
and unusual events, all woven into a 
thoroughly readable book. 

A competent young business man, 
who became Sir Isaac Pitman, brought 
out a rational phonetic alphabet which 
he hoped to substitute for the current 
one. It was later that he turned his 


attention with much greater profit to 
shorthand. The Ten Hours’ Act came 
into operation, limiting the hours of 
labour for textile workers of the female 
sex or under age. The Chief Constable 
of Manchester naturally watched the 
effects of the new Act with particular 
interest,.and a year later was only able 
to report that there had been a great 
increase in concerts and dancing. News- 
papers were full of new inventions, 
among them the Idrotobolic hat, which 
sounds like a product of Edward Lear’s 
imagination, but was rather more 
practical. In the leather band at the 
back of the (top) hat was “‘ a grooved 
apparatus making a series of small 
channels ”’ which assisted aeration, and 
in the crown was a small valve, which 
was controlled by the wearer. Mr. 
Postgate has unfortunately been un- 
able to procure a picture of this strange 
covering. Sir Edwin Landseer domin- 
ated the Royal Academy while his 
famous contemporary, J. M. W. Turner, 
lived in the suburbs under the name of 
Admiral Booth in a filthy house where 
“a guest was likely to be offered 
sherry out of a cracked teacup if any- 
thing.” The “Atheneum” missed 
his work from the annual exhibition, 
but added that he had “taxed our 
credulity.” G. F. Watts’ picture of 
M. Guizot was dismissed as “ not 
successful.” 1848 saw the foundation 
of the Pre-Raphelite Brotherhood, 
aided by the encouragement of Dickens’ 
friend, Augustus Egg. Prince Albert 
celebrated the birth of his fourth 
daughter, Louise, by writing the words 
and music of a chorale. Dickens 
excited much admiration by his per- 
formance as Justice Shallow in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. It was 
noticed that he excelled in “‘ the vacant 
stare, the complacent chuckle, and the 
wandering wonder of the eyes.” In 
Leeds some ladies tarred and feathered 
a local Don Juan and then chased him 
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through the streets. At Guildford a 
young man convicted of attempted 
poisoning was given three dozen lashes 
in public. 

Patrons of British Railways to-day 
will note that on Brunel’s special wide- 
gauge line the express called The Great 
Britain took forty-seven minutes to 
cover the fifty-three miles between 
London and Didcot. Labourers, some 
of them presumably Irish, went in 
platoons about the country building 
the railways. ‘“ They wore white felt 
hats, velveteen square-tailed coats, scar- 
let plush waistcoats with little black 
spots, and corduroy breeches; they 
drank whisky by the tumbler and called 
it white beer.” A chaplain questioned 
by the Parliamentary Commission on 
Railway Labourers was asked if he 
believed if many of them were Socia- 
lists. “‘ Most of them, in practice,” he 
replied, ““ Though they appear to have 
wives, very few are married.” In 
August, the proverbial “silly season,” 
the commander of H.M.S. Daedalus 
sighted an impressive sea-serpent in the 
South Atlantic. He reported that 
“there was at the very least 60 ft. of 
the animal at water level.” 

Mr. Postgate believes that a trained 
observer of international affairs looking 
back at the end of the year would 
have been drawn to sombre conclu- 
sions: 

In America there was a senseless rush 
westward motivated by mere greed, and 
it did not need much gift of prophecy 
to foresee the next few years of degrada- 
tion and violence which Californian 
historians try to forget or to glamorize. 
In Europe there was a steady destruc- 
tion of liberty, and the restoration of 
Kings and Emperors who were now 
dishonoured as well as despotic. True, 
there were still two lights burning. 
Mazzini in Italy was making of the 
Roman Republic a sort of secular City 
of God, controlled and disciplined by 
his own shining virtue ; but anyone 
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could guess that it would be short- 
lived. Kossuth’s Hungarian Republic 
was less whitely radiant and more 
many-coloured, a story written by 
Walter Scott rather than by St. Francis; 
and round it too were gathering the 
shadows of dark armies. 


Story of a Year: 1848 may be viewed 
more as a kaleidoscope than as a book, 
but no one will deny that Mr. Postgate 
has shaken it well and effectively. 

It is some time since I read anything 
by Dr. F. R. Leavis. In his D. H. 
Lawrence, Novelist, he aims, according 
to his publisher, to win clear recognition 
for the nature of his greatness, in 
particular for the nature of his achieve- 
ment as a novelist. When Lawrence 
died in 1930, Mr. E. M. Forster wrote 
that he was “the greatest imaginative 
novelist of our generation.” Dr. 
Leavis believes that Lawrence will live 
as one of the major novelists of the 
English tradition. He shares Law- 
rence’s opinion that The Rainbow and 
Women in Love are the crown of his 
achievement. Dr. Leavis’s analyses of 
the two is impressive. He does this 
kind of thing so well that his gibes at 
other less percipient critics break dis- 
cordantly into the texture of his main 
argument. A terrific drubbing for Mr. 
Eliot is reserved for the final appendix. 
I cannot share Dr. Leavis’s belief that 
Lawrence is one of the great masters 
of comedy, though I share his admira- 
tion of Lawrence’s “ supremely intel- 
ligent vitality’? which is almost as 
disturbing in his writings as it must 
have been in his life. How far Dr. 
Leavis’s advocacy will serve Law- 
rence’s cause is, I think, uncertain. 
One thing is sure. The book is a net- 
work of extracts, an enthusiast’s antho- 
logy, and Dr. Leavis has sent me back 
to read the novels with renewed excite- 
ment. At it’s best this is a valuable 
essay in appreciation, a quality which 
is not as widespread as it might be 
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POWER WITHOUT GLORY 


to-day. It would have been better still 
without the sneers. 

Mr. William Empson has won an 
international reputation as critic and 
poet, and his Collected Poems will be 
regarded in some quarters as one of 
the literary events of the year. Like so 
many of his contemporaries, Mr. Emp- 
son is not a prolific poet. At his best 
he can be moving, witty, concise and 
as easy to enjoy as all poets should be. 
This being so, it is odd that Mr. Empson 
should begin his book as formidably as 
possible. After the title page comes 
“The Fire Sermon.” On the next 
page is a forbidding note. Overleaf 
are corrigenda. Eighty-seven pages of 
verse are followed by twenty-seven 
pages of notes, with a prefatory note 
before them, in which the author states 
that “the better poems require fewer 
notes. But it seems to him that there 
has been an unfortunate suggestion of 
writing for a clique about a good deal 
of recent poetry, and that very much of 
it might be avoided by a mere willing- 
ness to explain incidental difficulties.” 
I might as well confess that without 
Mr. Empson’s explanations I should 
not have understood or been beguiled 
by some of his verses at all. A few of 
his poems have no notes. They seem 
to me to be his best, and at his best he 
is good. 

Eric GILLETT. 


POWER WITHOUT GLORY 


THE UNKNOWN PRIME MINISTER: THE 
LIFE AND TIMES OF ANDREW BONAR 
Law, 1858-1923. By Robert Blake. 
Eyre & Spottswoode. 42s. 


‘**'T ONCE confessed to him,” yrote 

Austen Chamberlain of Bonar Law, 
‘* that I had made many attempts to read 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, but had never 
succeeded in persevering to the end. He 
was astonished, and declared at once that 
he found that great procession of ambitious 
men, realizing their ambitions only to be 


cheated of their hopes, the most fascinating 
of all studies.” 

It is a far cry from the empurpled and 
sybaritic tyrants of Gibbon’s Rome to the 
drab and abstemious Glasgow clerk whose 
wildest extravagance was a game of chess. 
Yet Mr. Robert Blake’s new biography of 
Bonar Law lacks nothing of what Asquith 
once mournfully called the buffets of 
circumstance, the caprice of fortune, all 
the inscrutable vicissitudes of life. 

An admirable test of any biography is 
whether it forestalls the critical reader’s 
inquiries at any point in the unfolding 
story. By such a criterion Mr. Blake 
emerges as one of the most accomplished 
interpreters of 20th-century governing 
men. His themes are lucid and well- 
documented; his judgments are generous 
though never sycophantic; if occasionally 
he is uncharitable—writing, for instance, 
about Lord Curzon—his strictures are 
often leavened by wit. 

It is true, of course, that Mr. Blake has 
had to rely for his material largely on Lord 
Beaverbrook, who owns the papers both 
of Bonar Law and of Lloyd George. To 
such documentary help, it seems from 
internal evidence, Lord Beaverbrook has 
added a considerable flow of reminiscence 
and advice. But even when Bonar Law 
appears to be jostled to and fro across the 
stage of events by Lord Beaverbrook, the 
reader would be unwise to reject Mr. 
Blake’s interpretation of history. The 
Unknown Prime Minister is an incompar- 
ably better life of Lord Beaverbrook than 
was Mr. Owen’s biography of Lloyd 
George. 

A shrewd politician who has now glided 
almost imperceptibly into the realm of 
elder statesmanship once observed to the 
present writer that Bonar Law was the 
only man to whom Lord Beaverbrook had 
been consistently loyal throughout a 
stormy public life. If Max Aitken owed 
a debt of gratitude to Bonar Law for help 
in becoming a Member of Parliament in 
1910, he repaid it a hundredfold in the 
years to come. 

When Balfour resigned the leadership 
of the Conservative Party a year later, it is 
doubtful whether Bonar Law’s ambition 
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would have crystallized so sharply had not 
his new Canadian friend hustled him into 
the fray. Each of the two likely candi- 
dates, Austen Chamberlain and Walter 
Long, commanded a sizeable measure of 
support in the Party. Bonar Law, who 
had made his maiden speech on the same 
day as Winston Churchill, was known as 
little more than a leading advocate of 
tariff reform and a former Under-Secretary 
at the Board of Trade. Here, it must be 
admitted, his phenomenal memory for 
figures, developed during his years in the 
Glasgow pig-iron market, commanded 
respect. Sixty years before, Lord George 
Bentinck had acquired a similar talent 
through his speculations on the turf. 

**He always played the game,” Sir 
Winston Churchill once said of Austen 
Chamberlain, ‘‘ and he always lost it.”” So 
it was in 1911. Rather than risk discredit- 
ing the Party by openly entering the lists 
against Long, the other favoured candi- 
date for the leadership, he withdrew from 
the contest. In spite of a promise that he 
would never challenge Chamberlain, Bonar 
Law allowed himself to be nominated and 
elected. “‘I don’t think that if our posi- 
tion had been reversed I could have acted 
as he did, but I must get that feeling out of 
my mind and keep it out,”” wrote Chamber- 
lain. And the joke went round the lobbies 
that Bonar Law had risen between two 
stools. 

It is surprising that Bonar Law’s bi- 
ographer does not even mention what Sir 
Winston Churchill considered a deciding 
factor in the election. When the all-party 

‘Honours List for the Coronation of 1911 

was being prepared, Sir Winston persuaded 
Asquith to include F. E. Smith, later Lord 
Birkenhead, as a Privy Councillor. Bal- 
four, who still at that time led the Con- 
servative Party, objected to this appoint- 
ment. To propitiate Balfour, Asquith 
therefore agreed to make Bonar Law a 
Privy Councillor too, though it had not 
originally been intended. ‘‘ This,’’ wrote 
Sir Winston, “‘ probably turned the scale 
in favour of Mr. Bonar Law’s leadership, 
and may traceably have altered the course 
of history. However, it is always: being 
altered by something or other.” 
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Mr. Blake’s comment on the election is 
pertinent: “‘ A Presbyterian of Canadian 
origin, who had spent most of his life in 
business in Glasgow, had become the 
leader of the Party of Old England, the 
Party of the Anglican Church and the 
country squire, the Party of broad acres 
and hereditary titles.” Elsewhere in the 
biography the author refers to Lloyd. 
George’s howler in supposing that pheas- 
ants devoured whole fields of mangold 
worsels. He does not add that Bonar Law 
did not even know what a pheasant looked 
like. Lord Winterton was once ap- 
proached by a colleague: “‘I am con- 
cerned,” he said, ‘‘at dear Bonar’s 
apparent ignorance of country life now 
that he is leader of the country gentle- 
man’s Party. Last week when he stayed 
with me I took him out for a walk. When 
we saw a pheasant, he said in his strong 
Scottish accent, ‘ What might that bird 
be? 999 : 

It was not Bonar Law’s only short- 
coming in the eyes of his Party. He cared 
nothing for literature, for the arts, for 
music. He was attracted neither by the 
charms of beautiful women nor by the 
rattle of political gossip across the dinner 
table. His food, sighs Lord Beaverbrook, 
** was always quite execrable. Its same- 
ness was a penance and its quality a horror 
to me.”’ He drank nothing stronger than 
the joyless beverage of lime-juice. 

Bonar Law cared passionately for only 
two political causes. One was tariff re- 
form, the other was Ulster; the rest he 
regarded as moves ina game. In the cause 
of tariff reform, whose leader he became 
after Joseph Chamberlain had been re- 
moved from the political stage by ill-health 
in 1906, he failed. Rather than split his 
Party he abandoned the most fundamental 
of his beliefs. 

The fight to save Ulster from the en- 
gulfing embrace of Home Rule was ulti- 
mately more successful. Mr. Blake’s 
dramatic account of the struggle is a 
model of exposition. Not all his readers, 
however, will judge Bonar Law’s con- 
stitutional propriety with the same toler- 
ance. The informal advice which he 
tendered to King George V was at best 
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impertinent; it might, had it been adopted, 
at worst have brought the British Mon- 
archy to its doom. It may be stated in 
the words he used to the King on May 4, 
1912: 


Our desire has been to keep the Crown 
out of our struggles, but the Government 
have brought it in. Your only chance is 
that they should resign within two years. 
If they don’t you must either accept the 


their use with safety was unthinkable in 
the 20th century. 

Mr. Blake quotes the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Dicey in support of Bonar Law’s 
contention. Others may prefer the more 
practical judgement of Lord Esher, whose 
papers the author has surprisingly omitted 
from his list of authorities. In a memo- 
randum dated September 10, 1913, Lord 
Esher states that 


Home Rule Bill or dismiss your Ministers 
and choose others who will support you in 
vetoing it—and in either case half your sub- 
jects will think you have acted against them. 


These sentiments were not only cruel 
but misconceived. By 1912 it must surely 
be agreed that the Sovereign no longer 
possessed the effective power either of 
dismissing his Ministers—a prerogative 
last claimed in the unhappy circumstances 
of 1834—or of exercising the Royal veto 
on a Bill which had passed both Houses of 
Parliament. Even if such powers still 
technically remained with the Sovereign, 


in no case can the Sovereign take political 
action unless he is screened by a Minister 
who has to answer to Parliament. This 
proposition is fundamental, and differ- 
entiates a Constitutional Monarchy based 
upon the principles of 1688 from all other 
forms of Government. . . . What, however, 
is the King to do if he is asked to support 
his Ministers in putting a strain on the Con- 
stitution, which in his view is improper and 
dangerous to the welfare of the State?... 
He has the unquestioned right of remons- 
trance. This right should be used for the 
double purpose of safeguarding the King’s 
Conscience and of placing béyond all risk 
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of misconception the whole responsibility 
for the advice they tender upon the shoulders 
of the Ministry. 


History may well judge the voice of Lord 
Esher to be at once more convincing and 
more statesmanlike than that of Bonar 
Law. 

Nor was the Conservative leader’s sub- 
sequent conduct likely to be considered 
his finest hour.. He proposed that the 
Army Act should be amended in the House 
of Lords in such a way that the Govern- 
ment would be unable to use the Army in 
Ulster until after a General Election. Here 
Mr. Blake’s comment is justly severe: 


The price of such tactics on the part of 
the Unionists was a high one. They would 
have been tampering with military discipline 
for political purposes at a time when the 
internat onal situation had become dark and 
lowering, at a time when a well-disciplined 
Army might be the only bulwark of national 
safety. On any view such tactics were reck- 
less in the extreme, and it is an astonishing 
revelation of the extent to which the Irish 
problem had dazzled, almost blinded, the 
leading politicians of the Conservative 
Party, that they should even have considered 
such a perilous course; although in the 
end, it is only just to add, they did not 
adopt it. 
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Yet a third charge of attempting to 
strain the Constitution must be levelled 
against Bonar Law. He encouraged 
General Gough to extract a guarantee 
from the Government that the Army would 
not be used to coerce Ulster into accepting 
Home Rule. Here perhaps there was 
some justification. It was widely and 
genuinely believed by Conservatives that 
Winston Churchill was plotting to provoke 
Ulster to rash resistance. Certainly his 
whirling words at Bradford—‘‘ Let us go 
forward together and put these grave 
matters to the proof ’’"—lent substance to 
the belief. As it turned out, a graver 
matter obtruded itself in August 1914, and 
for four weary years claimed the attention 
of Liberal and Conservative alike. 

Mr. Blake is right to point out that in 
nearly all the most important decisions 
taken during the war—the formation of 
the First Coalition, the withdrawal from 
the Dardanelles, the appointment of Lloyd 
George to the War Office, the fall of 


Asquith—Bonar Law played a far from 
negligible role. 
that in 1914 his career entered a minor key 
from which it never subsequently emerged. 
even during his Premiership. The ad- 
venture of swaying great causes gave way 
to the disinterested sobriety of patriotism. 
If he thwarted Sir Winston Churchill’s 
dearest ambitions by again and again 
striving to exclude him from office, he did 
so only in the belief that the war might be 
won more readily without so disruptive a 
political force. Neither Bonar Law nor 
his biographer could gaze upon the 
Churchill of 1915 with the shining eyes 
of 1940. 

With the formation of the First Coali- 
tion Government, Bonar Law was content 
to become Colonial Secretary, a post in- 
ferior to his political eminence. On 
Asquith’s downfall in 1916 he was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons. The 
harmony with which Lloyd George and 
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It must also be admitted 


a 


_ perfect partnership in political history.” 


'Two of his sons were killed in action, a 


Power Without Glory 


Bonar Law acted together was later de- 
scribed by Stanley Baldwin as “‘ the most 


Every morning after breakfast the Prime 
Minister would walk along the corridor 
which connected No. 10 Downing Street 
with the Chancellor’s residence next door. 
In a dense cloud of tobacco smoke—Bonar 
Law’s favourite and almost sole solace— 
they would discuss the topics of the day. 
‘** For over four years,”’ that 20th-century 
éminence grise, Dr. Thomas Jones, has 
written,“* the one never took an important 
step without conferring with the other.” 
It was not the burden and anxiety of 
office alone which subdued Bonar Law’s 
naturally reticent personality after 1914. 


catastrophe which clouded the remaining 
years of his life. 

He never flinched. Courteous and 
accommodating, his tactful Leadership of 
the House of Commons relieved the Prime 
Minister of an almost intolerable burden 
of duties. When peace came, and with it 
a protracted succession of foreign con- 
ferences requiring Lloyd George’s pre- 
sence, it was Bonar Law who had virtual 
charge of the country’s domestic affairs. 
His liberal approach to industrial disputes 
at a time when less visionary members of 
his Party would have preferred provocative 
action earned him a reputation little less 
than that held in the same field to-day by 
Sir Walter Monckton. 

Through the tortuous moves of the 
Chanak crisis and the subsequent break- 
up of the Lloyd George Coalition Govern- 
ment, Mr. Blake guides his readers with 
knowing ease. He refutes the myth that 
Bonar Law only made up his mind at the 
last moment to intervene against his old 
leader at the Carlton Club meeting when 
he saw which way the wind was blowing. 
Bonar Law had already refused the 
Premiership once, during the troubled 
manceuvres of December 1916. If he 
accepted it in October 1922, it was without 
elation, but with the determination that 
the Conservative Party must be saved from 
the disintegration of a spiritually bankrupt 
Coalition. 

** Why, damn it all, such a position was 
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never held by any Greek or Roman,”’ Lord 
Melbourne once observed, “‘ and if it only 
last three months it will be worthwhile to 
have been Prime Minister of England.” 
Bonar Law’s Premiership lasted for 209 
unspectacular days. Yet the student of 
the period would be unwise to accord him 
the empty honour of office alone. He 
earned the thoughtful gratitude of posterity 
by returning his country to the ordinary 
machinery of government. Both Cabinet 
responsibility and Party politics had 
withered during the years of the Coalition. 
Bonar Law determined that both these 
institutions should once more flourish, 
untrammelled by such innovations as the 
“*Garden Suburb”’ of unofficial officials 
by which Lloyd George had transacted 
business. 

At the Carlton Club meeting, Bonar 
Law revealed one of the fundamental tenets 
of his political creed. ‘‘ I confess frankly,” 
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he said, ‘‘ that in the immediate crisis in 
front of us I do personally attach more 
importance to keeping our Party united 
than to winning the next election.” Tariff 
reform, the House of Lords, Ulster, the 
Lloyd George Coalition—on each of these 
issues the Conservative Party had been 
threatened with utter disunity; it was 
saved from ultimate disaster by Bonar 
Law. Like Disraeli, Bonar Law grasped 
the importance of Party as an essential 
element of the Constitution. It is this 
awareness which in no small way has 
contributed to its thriving survival. 

“It is fitting,’ Asquith is reputed to 
have said after Bonar Law’s funeral, ‘* that 
we should have buried the Unknown 
Prime Minister by the side of the Unknown 
Soldier.” This is a neat epigram, and 
must have raised a comfortable laugh or 
two on the High Table at Balliol. Yet I 
expect it does not fall quite so readily to- 
day from Asquith’s lips as, from the 
Elysian Fields, he gazes down upon a 
shattered and divided Liberal Party stum- 
bling and grumbling in the wake of their 
united Conservative opponents. Bonar 
Law was indeed unknown in that he did 
not touch the imagination of his country. 
But who can rival his monument? 

KENNETH ROSE. 


Novels 

THE VICARIOUS YEARS. John van Druten. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

MaysBeE I’M DeEAD. Joe Klaas. Gollancz. 
13s. 


THE SHIRALEE. D’Arcy Niland. Angus 
and Robertson. 10s. 6d. 

LinpA. John Coates. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR. Herman Wouk. 
Cape. 16s. 

THe ENorRMous SHADOW. Robert Har- 
ling. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 


ITH impressive economy John van 
Druten reveals through Edward 
Attridge’s memory how that character 
grew up in a Hampstead household of a 
generation ago, at first much influenced, in 
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his imitative desire to participate in a 
social life, by his cousins Joanna and 
Oliver, and then, even more firmly, by an 
older man—an intellectual, near-alcoholic 
American. All the characters, of whom 
more than one might haye been made 
flatly true to literary convention, are pre- 
sented in effective verisimilitude: includ- 
ing the narrator in his adolescent lack of 
reticence and his interest in theatre and 
letters—the trade in which, we gather, he 
is destined to achieve success. Nothing in 
The Vicarious Years is more skilful than 
the way in which Edward’s transfer of 
allegiance to the American is made to 
seem not merely inevitable but right; * but 
throughout a book that might easily have 
skidded into sentimentality the author 
never loses his cool, balanced control. 

Maybe I’m Dead is a prisoner of war 
novel, and a very effective one. With the 
Russian armies a few miles away, the 
Germans compel 10,000 prisoners to 
march, through deadly cold, deeper into 
Germany. Our attention is focused on a 
group of half a dozen or so Américan air- 
men. So that we may know them and 
relate their conduct or attitudes to their 
past, poet or wire-puller or farmer or steel- 
worker, we are given vignettes of each 
man. But still they tend to remain blurred 
and indistinct; in the main it is the ghastly 
march that we see—at rather too great 
length, perhaps, so that by the end the 
edge of its horrors and heroisms is blunted. 
None the less Joe Klaas makes us share his 
passionate awareness of it all and puts us 
generally on terms with characters whose 
tongue is, roughly, ours, but whose out- 
look is often alien. 

A very different Odyssey is presented by 
D’Arcy Niland. Here is Australia with a 
vengeance. Macaulay, tough, rough, re- 
fusing to owe anything to any man, in- 
capable of settled life, carries two swags— 
one of them Buster, the mite of a daughter 
whom he has taken with him to spite his 
(rightly?) discarded wife. Gradually, 
through their taciturn wanderings, the 
child’s illness and the bitter struggle with 
the wife, we see the emergence of a mutual 
devotion which the man hates to recog- 
nize. The book rings true through every 
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3. The Weekly Review 


every time a lifeboat puts to sea. 
He gives his services willingly : 
he deserves your support. Help 


him by sending a contribution, 
however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer : His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


the 
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Learn to speak the everyday language of the boulevard, 
café and plage. It’s easy and enjoyable by Lingua- 
phone—the method that brings you the voices of 
distinguished teachers and professors. Linguaphone 
is the quickest, simplest way to learn a language for 
whatever purpose—travel, holidays abroad, exam- 
inations, etc. Post the coupon below for particulars 
of this unique method. 

*The French Course is the latest high-fidelity re- 

cording and is available in 78 r.p.m. or 45 r.p.m. 


LINGUAPHONE FOR _ LANGUAGES 


(Dept. T.28) 


(BLOCK CAPS) 


To Linguaphone Institute (Dept. T.28), Lingua- 
phone House, Regent St. London, W.1. 
Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about the 
Linguaphone method of language learning, and details 
of the Week’s Free Trial Offer. 

(I have/have no gramophone.) 
32 a including 
FRENCH ITALIAN GERMAN 
eco oLaS cep biuicthcanup easter 
Put a cross against the language and give your reason 
for learning. 
SNS Fisc sce KEEELA th nubs bps keene uiaces ueeuesussavedus uous eines oni 
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Novels 


page. Its background, its crudities, its 
assembly of Australian types all go to 
make Shiralee fresh and welcome evidence 
that there is a literature (and to some ex- 
tent a language) that is truly Australian. 
Here next is John Coates in serious, 
experimental, sentimental mood, telling the 
love-and-stage story of a talented young 
actress sadly inhibited by her miserable 
childhood. The theatrical background 
(repertory and tour) is brilliantly painted 
—so much so that at times one loses sight 
of the characters against it. Itis true, too, 
that the story makes a slowish start yet has 
an over-quick, happy-ever-after ending; 
but in the considerable interval we are 
afforded an absorbing study of theatrical 
types and ways, in particular relation to 
Linda; and Linda’s complexities are not 
only realistic but also well able to sustain 
the burden of a most readable narrative. 
The theatre figures largely, too, in the 
story of Marjorie Morningstar, who, as 
Miss Morgenstern, daughter of a New 
York business man of variable prosperity, 
determines to become a great actress. In 
pursuit of this unjustified ambition she 
falls heavily for charming ne’er-do-well 
Airman (né Ehrmann) and thereafter her 
pursuit of him becomes the basic theme of 
a very long narrative that takes comedy 
and pathos in its stride as it gradually 
brings Marjorie to her proper destiny, 
suburban matronhood. Herman Wouk is 
at home in all his varied scenes, and not- 
ably New York’s Jewish circles. His in- 
vention is fertile of character, incident and 
emotion. He keeps the reader entertained 
by and interested in his escapist-heroine’s 
efforts to avoid the inevitable, till a point 
is reached when his own zest flags. This 
impressive novel might have been some- 
thing more if its space had been rationed. 
Robert Harling draws on his ‘‘ Paper 
Palace ”’ for characters and the background 
of The Enormous Shadow. But his theme 
is quite different. It is the exposure of 
two atomic-age traitors (an M.P. and a 
scientist)—if exposure is the word. There 
seems to be no proof of treason, but only 
a wife’s conviction imparted to the journal- 
ist charged with the unravelling. How- 
ever, the assumption on which all the 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


excitement depends is that the two men are 
on the brink of exposure and must fly the 
country by stealth. The story makes a 
very leisurely start, but contrives an 
effective, Buchanish atmosphere of sus- 
pense (warranted or not), and reaches a 
nightmare of a climax below Tower 
Bridge. Contrasts of speed are appropri- 
ate in a book that is not satisfied merely to 
thrill, and can widen its scope and slacken 
its intensity without losing its grip. 
MILWARD KENNEDY. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


HE fifteenth Saturday Book (Hutchin- 

son, 25s.), edited by John Hadfield, 
seems to me to be as good as any of its 
delectable predecessors. The illustrations 
are as charming as ever, and among the 
admirable contributions are Lance Sieve- 
king on Eddie Marsh, Nancy Spain on 
Ethel M. Dell, Raymond Mortimer on 
croquet, and Philip Hope-Wallace on 


“* Treasures of the Gramophone.” One 
of the best of Christmas presents. 


* * * 


Among the many anthologies Arthur 
Stanley’s The New Bedside Book (Gol- 
lancz; 12s. 6d.) and Hugh Kingsmill’s 
posthumously published The High Hill 
of the Muses (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 25s.) 
deserve mention. Both of them are almost 
entirely devoted to fine and enduring 
material and are a tribute to the excel- 
lent taste of the compilers. 

* * * 


Messrs. Dent continue their valuable 
work in re-issuing in its new dress the 
volumes of their ‘‘ Everyman’s Library ” 
which were out of print. The Count of 
Monte Cristo comes out with a new intro- 
duction by Marcel Girard (2 vols., 7s. 
each), and Voltaire’s Candide and Other 
Tales costs 6s. 

* * * 


John A. Jackson’s More Than Moun- 
tains (Harrap, 18s.) is a beautifully pro- 


Get rich young man! 


One of the best ways of making money is not to spend it. 

A large proportion of our customers seem to agree on that. And a 
Deposit Account is a painless solution. You can open such an 
account with a small round sum — and to keep it rolling simply 
instruct us to pay so much a month from your Current Account. 
The money earns quite a satisfactory percentage; and you can add 
a bit as opportunity occurs. The net result will be that one day 
you wake to find yourself in possession of a sizeable bit of capital 
and a well-earned unearned income. This will help you to 
view the world from a more secured position. 


Everyone with a 


National Provincial 


—_— > cheque book gets service —————_- 
Seal 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
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duced book by a writer and photographer 
who took part in the Daily Mail Himala- 
yan Expedition of 1954 and the British 
Expedition to Kanchenjunga, 1954. The 
author has asked himself, “‘ Why do men 
climb mountains?’’ and the answers he 
provides are clear and satisfying. 


* * * 


In a first volume of autobiography, Sur- 
prised by Joy (Bles, 15s.), C. S. Lewis 
describes his search for joy, a spiritual 
journey which led him from the Christian- 
ity of his early years into atheism, and then, 
by way of atheism, back to Christianity. 
He is particularly happy in describing his 
childhood. 


* * * 


The publisher claimed that Verdi: The 
Man and his Music (Gollancz, 21s.) by 
Carlo Gatti us the fullest and most de- 
tailed of the biographies of the composer, 
who has ‘at least, come into his own with 
the full appreciation of his later works. 
Miss Elisabeth Abbott’s translation is 
adequate, but the headings in each chapter 
are distracting. 


* * * 


“* Best-sellers ’’ among books are created 
by public demand and readers’ recom- 
mendations. They often reach their vast 
sales in spite of an adverse press. It was, 
therefore, astonishing to learn that Messrs. 
Collins had arranged to print no less than 
135,000 copies of a first novel by a new 
author, Mr. Alistair MacLean. It is 
H.M.S. Ulysses (12s. 6d.) and it gives an 
account of a convoy on its way to Russia 
during the last war. It is a melodramatic 
tale with almost no pretensions to reality 
and the dialogue is reminiscent of that 
used in the old Lyceum thrillers and in the 
stories of the late Phillips Oppenheim. 
There was never a mutiny in a Russian 
convoy, but the author is lavish with them 
here. It will be interesting to see whether 
the publishers’ optimism in ordering such 
a large edition is justified. It seems un- 
likely that it will be. 

E. G. 


Financial 


MARKET REVIEW 


By LOMBARDO 


HEN this review of the stock mar- 

kets went to press last month, I 
pointed out that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was the key to the general 
market condition, as he had made several 
statements containing broad hints about 
Government economic policy in relation 
to his ‘‘ credit squeeze,”’ and investors were 
inclined to mark time until they heard 
something more definite. 

Among Mr. Butler’s promises, noted 
with approval in circles far wider than the 
City, was one to the effect that Govern- 
ment spending would be reviewed and 
curtailment of spending would be con- 
siderable. 

During the last week-end of September, 
the news of President Eisenhower’s illness 
caused a severe fall on Wall Street which 
assumed, at one time, almost panic pro- 
portions. There was a short-lived decline 
in London prices, but recovery soon 
occurred. Previous levels were not reached 
in most cases, and the ‘‘ sympathetic ”’ 
fall served to remind U.K. investors of 
the fact that events in the U.S.A. have 
an important influence on our market. 
Though better medical reports of the 
President’s illness caused considerable gains 
on Wall Street, the changes were due to 
sentiment, and London did not follow. It 
was significant that American reactions to 
the news of the President’s illness caused 
only a superficial movement in London, 
where the minds of investors were still 
occupied with the probable outcome of 
the Chancellor’s deliberations on the next 
phase of his credit restriction policy. Two 
days before the world was informed of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s heart attack, prices on 
Wall Street had reached a new “all time 
peak,”’ and there was therefore room there 
for a fall to an extent which would have 
been unjustified in London, where price 
levels had already declined from the highest 
point because of the first phase of the credit 
squeeze. 

Two important announcements came 
from the Commonwealth about the end 
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of the month: Australia decided to reduce 
her imports by £64 m. sterling; and New 
Zealand announced that she would cut her 
imports in 1956 by one-third. Clearly 
some sections of our exports would be hit 
by these Antipodean decisions, which were 
not wholly unexpected. 

Immediately following these events the 
P. & O. debenture offer came to the 
market. It is indicative of the feeling at 
the time that 91? per cent. of the issue was 
left in the hands of the underwriters. As 
we go to press the stock stands at a small 
premium. 

On the last day of September a statement 
from the Clearing Banks showed that 
progress was being made in the reduction 
of: overdrafts. There was talk in the 
market of the success of the Government’s 
policy, and sellers were almost as scarce 
as buyers. Price levels in the gilt-edged 
market showed a modest improvement. 
The following day the Government 
announced the new 4 per cent. Defence 
Bonds issue. 

The end of the first week of October 
brought Mr. Butler’s speech at the Con- 
servative Party Conference at Bourne- 
mouth. The general tone of the Con- 
ference was not one of Party ““ whoopee’”’, 
and the Chancellor must have been made 
aware that his personal stock had declined 
since the previous Conference; but never- 
theless the public gained the impression 
that the Government’s measures were 
working more or less according to plan, 
and that, though further steps would have 
to be taken, the situation was improving. 
In face of probable further wage claims, 
Mr. Butler appealed for restraint, and 
made it clear that he would expect com- 
panies to exercise dividend restraint as a 
quid pro quo and a policy helpful to dis- 
inflation. The market reaction to this 
speech was a decline of four points in 
the F.T. Equity Index. Sterling con- 
tinued to recover, and the gilt-edged 
market improved. 

The Prime Minister gave the export 
trade figures which showed that imports 
were down, and though the same could be 
said of exports, from their August peak, 
the trade deficit was the smallest this year. 
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© You wouldn’t think | was a cus- 
tomer of the Westminster Bank, 
would you? I’m not really, I sup- 
pose. But Dad made something 
called a Trust—I’m not quite sure 
about the details. Anyway, the 
Westminster Bank looks after the 
money and pays my school fees and 
arranges about my pocket money 
and all that sort of thing. I must say 
they’re jolly decent about every- 
thing. I go and see the man at the 
Bank 
pretty friendly really. He seems to 


sometimes, in fact we’re 
take an interest in me, if you know 
what I mean—makes a fellow feel 
sort of comfortable ... %? 
The Trustee Department’s Services 
are fully described in a booklet called 
‘The Westminster Bank as Executor 


or Trustee’ available free of charge 
at any branch of the Bank. 
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We were reminded by the Chancellor, 
however, that we must do much more than 
get back to where we were earlier in the 
year if we were to meet our external com- 
mitments. 

Shortly after this Mr. Butler, in a public 
speech, denied that a “‘ crisis ’’ existed, and 
said he was really a crusader in the long- 
term cause of putting the country on a 
sound basis, and, of course, making the 
pound strong enough to resist any pres- 
sure. The next day he was suggesting he 
was like a motorist who had two legs, 
“* one for the brake and one for the gas.” 
The Chancellor is talkative—almost garru- 
lous, for a successful Chancellor—and in 
the opinion of many who rightly expect 
the Government’s chief spokesman in 
economic and financial affairs to give a 
sober lead, unhappily erratic in his public 
utterances. 

Having followed the Chancellor’s words 
closely through the weeks since he 
announced his disinflationary policy, it is 
understandable that the market men were 
completely taken by surprise when White- 
hall announced the intention to have an 
Autumn Budget. 

Speculation on what it will propose is 
rife as we go to press. A curb on hire 
purchase again—by raising the initial 
payments on many goods, notably motor 
cars—increase in purchase tax, cuts in 
initial allowances, and so on. Almost 
everything except dividend limitation is 
suggested. By the time these notes appear 
the answers will be known. Meanwhile 
the market is stagnant, with little selling. 

LOMBARDO. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 


NTHONY COLLINS has now com- 

pleted his recordings of the seven 
symphonies of Sibelius with the L.S.O. 
No. 5 (E flat) is now issued, and No. 6, the 
last to come, will be out shortly. It is a 
fine achievement and, as one who rates 
Sibelius’ symphonies above all others 
composed in our time, I most heartily 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE”’ 


presents the classic English 
Ballad Op3ra complete 
with dialogue 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 


GA Y-PEPUSCH arr. AUSTIN 


CAST SPEAKING SINGING 
POLLY Zena Walker Elsie Morison 
MACHEATH John Neville John Cameron 
LUCY Rachel Roberts Monica Sinclair 
LOCKIT Eric Porter lan Wallace 
PEACHUM Paul Rogers Owen Brannigan 
Ne yaares Daphne Heard Constance Shacklock 
FILCH Robert Hardy Alexander Young 
JENNY DIVER Jane Jacobs Anna Pollak 
GALERY Laurence Hardy 
MATT Robert Hardy 


THE PRO ARTE ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 


conducted by SIR MALCOLM SA°GENT 


Producer: Denis Carey 
CLP ‘052-3 
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Among many 
“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


LP’s of typically 
British music 
WE 

recommend 


An Elizabethan Suite 

(arr. Barbirolli) 

and Overture “Cockaigne”’ 
Elgar 

Sir John Barbirolli 

The Halle Orchestra 


BLP 1065 


A Selection of 
Regimental Marches 

THE BAND OF H.M. 

MARINES (Portsmouth) 

conducted by 

LT. COLONEL F. VIVIAN DUNN, 
M.V.O., F.R.A.M. 


CLP 1016 


SSAFA SEARCHLIGHT TATTOO 
WHITE CITY 1955 

The musical highlights 

actually recorded at the Tattoo 


DLP 1098 


(Proceeds of this record 

are to be devoted to the Soldiers’, 
Sailors’ and Airmen’s 

Families’ Association) 


Prices: BLP series 27/34d. each 
(ine. CLP series 32/44d. each 
tax) DLP series 24/64d. each 
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welcome it. Collins’s No. 5 is to be pre- 
ferred to Karajan’s, with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Columbia CX1047), on every 
ground. He adds to the drive of that con- 
ductor, for one thing, the warmth and 
ardour that was lacking in the wonderful 
and heroic finale, the recording is better— 
indeed it is superlatively good, with a fine 
bite in the brass and with rich and full 
string tone—and instead of Finlandia as a 
fill-up we have the symphonic poem, 
Night Ride and Sunrise: not of great 
moment but certainly preferable (Decca 
LXT5083). Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ fantasy- 
overture ’’ Hamlet, unduly neglected in 
favour of Romeo and Juliet and Francesca 
da Rimini, contains much dramatic and 
striking music and is given an admirable 
and very well recorded performance by 
Robert Irving and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra, with an equally good one of 
Dohnanyi’s charming Suite for Orchestra 
on the reverse (H.M.V. CLP1043). 
Ruggiero Ricci applies his fabulous 
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technique to the two Paganini violin 
concertos (D major and B minor) and 
makes light of their formidable difficulties. 
The D major has some particularly charm- 
ing tunes, and it was the rondo of the B 
minor that Liszt used for his pianoforte 
study La Campanella, but it is of course 
display of virtuosity for which these works 
exist, and Ricci’s display is dazzling. He 
is well accompanied by Anthony Collins 
and the L.S.O. (Decca LXT5075). 

Michael Rabin, an astonishing eighteen- 
year-old American violinist, has also re- 
corded the D major Concerto with 
Glazounov’s attractive A minor Concerto 
on the reverse, and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Lovro von 
Matacic. This is again most brilliant 
playing, with even more secure intonation 
in the double stops in harmonics in the 
Paganini, but there are some signs of 
immaturity in the interpretation of both 
concertos (Columbia 33CX1281). 

That favourite war-horse ‘‘ Rachman- 
inov No. 2” comes up as fresh and be- 
guiling as ever under the skilled hands of 
Leonard Pennario, accompanied by 
Vladimir Golschmann and the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, and has the best 
recording of any version so far. This is a 
lovely performance (Capitol CTL7093). 

Those who enjoyed Charles Mackerras’s 
Sullivan hotchpotch for John Cranko’s 
ballet Pineapple Poll will find equally 
attractive material in The Lady and the 
Fool (Cranko’s last ballet) and it has the 
added virtue of providing a parlour game 
in the guessing of the origin of the Verdi 
ballet music Mackerras uses. I was 
baffled most of the time. The perform- 
ance, Robert Irving and the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and recording are very 
good (Decca LW5208). 

Also recommended: Beautiful _per- 
formances of Mozart’s D major (K. 218) 
and A major (K. 219), violin concertos by 
Menuhin with John Pritchard and the 
Philharmonia Orchestra (H.M.V. ALP 
1281). ; 

Chamber Music 

The Griller String Quartet have recorded 
three of Bloch’s quartets (No. 1 on Decca 
LXT5071, Nos. 3 and 4 on LXT5073), all 


Record Review 


of them masterpieces of the form and all 
magnificently played by this group and 
very well recorded. Here is some of the 
most deeply felt and rewarding chamber 
music of our time. The second quartet is 
to follow in the near future. 


Instrumental 


There is reason for pride that it has 
fallen to Moura Lympany, an English 
pianist, to give us the most satisfying 
recorded performance of Chopin’s Twenty- 
four Preludes that we have so far had. 
There are no eccentricities here, but much 
poetry and sensitivity, and the recording is 
excellent (H.M.V. CLP1051). Geza Anda, 
also, gives us the finest performances to 
date of Schumann’s Carnaval and Kreis- 
leriana. After a rather noisy start the 
player settles down to a well-nigh perfect 
realization of Schumann’s fantastic world 
in Carnaval and is equally successful in 
Kreisleriana, a much more difficult work 
to interpret. The piano tone is very good 
(Columbia 33CX1283). 


Song 

Brahms is still the most neglected of 
Lieder composers and it is good to have 
the whole of his Op. 32 songs, with the 
exception of Nos. 7 and 8, beautifully sung 
and accompanied by Fischer-Dieskau and 
Gerald Moore (this is the set that ends 
with Wie bist du meine Konigin) with the 
additional attraction of Mahler’s lovely 
song-cycle Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen 
on the reverse in which Furtwangler, with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra, provides 
exquisitely played accompaniments to 
Fischer-Dieskau’s glorious singing. 


Opera 

Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos contains 
some of his most beautiful music, grave 
and gay, and, on Columbia 33CX1292-94 
it is superbly performed by a flawless cast 
which includes Schwarzkopf, Seefried, 
Streich and Shock, and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra playing like angels under 
Karajan’s inspired direction. Decca have 
just issued fine recordings of Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni and Die Zauberfléte, which 
I shall be reviewing next month. 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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True High Fidelity 


These Decca long playing full frequency range 
records have been selected by RCA Photophone 
Limited for use on their high fidelity equipment 
in demonstrations being given throughout the 
country from the end of October. 

May we suggest that records which can meet the 
exacting requirements of RCA Photophone 
are reasonably certain of pleasing 
the most fastidious collector. 


RACHMANINOV Rhapsody on a theme of Paganini, 
Opus 43; 
DOHNANYI Variations on a nursery song, Opus 25 
Julius Katchen with 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult LXT 2862 


KODALY Hary Janos Suite; 
BARTOK Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Georg Solti LXT 5059 


CHABRIER Espafia—rhapsody; Marche joyeuse and 
RAVEL Pavane pour une infante défunte 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
LW 5033 (medium play) 


FRANCAIX Concertino for Piano and Orchestra 
preceded by 
FAURE Ballade for Piano and Orchestra, Opus 19 
and Nocturnes 
Kathleen Long with 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Jean Martinon LXT 2963 


BACH Fantasia and fugue in G minor— ‘The Great’ 
and ‘Wachet auf’; Kommst du nun, Jesu, von 
Himmel herunter’ and ‘Vom Himmel hoch’ and 
Prelude and fugue in E minor 
Karl Richter LXT 5029 


RAVEL L’Enfant et les sortiléges 
Flore Wend, Marie Lise de Montmollin, 
Suzanne Danco, Hugues Cuenod etc. with 
The Motet Choir of Geneva and 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet LXT 5019 
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M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 
Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE : 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. 
fort in country 1? sg 
Tennis courts. Golf. Riding. 


West End standard of com- 
Extensive gardens. Hard 
*Phone: 888/90. 


ORNWALL.—Steepcot Private Hotel, Treknow. Lovely 
views, close Trebarwith Sands. Interior sprung, H. & C. 
Brochure. Tintagel 357. 


BARNSTAPLE. —Imperial Hotel. - Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
*Phone: 210011 


BATILE, , Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tel.: Baldslow 222. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 


Tel.: Hibernia. 


DULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 
South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, own trout fishing. Central heating, log 
fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open all the yearround. ’Phone: 129. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 


interest. "Phone: 3030 
ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
*Phone 643. 


XMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel. Facing south-west and 
overlooking the sea from its island site of 44 acres in the 
centre of the Esplanade. ’Phone 2296/8. 
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{ LLANDUDNO.— Marine Hotel. 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


OLANT, near Fowey, Cornish Riviera—-Penquite House 
Hotel. Quiet comfort and excellent food in superbly 
situated country house. Boating. Fishing. 


HARROGATE.— Cairn Hydro Hotel. In 4 acres of 
grounds. Tennis courts. Full suite of Medical Baths. 
Private suites. ’Phone: 4005/8. 


AWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299, 


OVE, Sussex.-—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWICH.— Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. ’Phone: 3584. Telegrams: “ Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
medically recommended; quiet; 
recognized motoring centre; 
A.A., R:AC., 


YORKSHIRE DALES. 
Race-Horses Hotel: 
select; renowned cuisine; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


ILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


Central position on 
Promenade, between Great and Little Orme. Touring 


centre for Snowdon country. ’Phone: 7447. 


LLANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘ Handotel.” 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One _ minute 
Earl’s Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 
1028. 


LONDON. Brown's Hotel. _ First-class London _hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘‘ Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


M ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 


Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


INEHEAD.—Beach Hotel. 
overlooking Minehead Bay. 
*Phone: 15. 


Close to the station and 
Excellent touring centre. 


OXFORD.— Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 


modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE.— Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 
restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. ’Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


ROSS: Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 


Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 2640. 


Convenient for visitors to 


H. & C. water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 


RUTHIN.— Castle Hotel. 
o Ruthin Castle. 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


EWKESBURY.—Royal Hop Pole Hotel. ’Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


TTUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
South and overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


Hotel. 


2 . Facing 
Private Suites. 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. 
with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


Finest position 
Facing south-west. 


o- 
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BLUECOL IS ALWAYS ON GUARD 


Unprotected cooling systems are a sitting target for 
frost. Of course, you can always drain the radiator at 
night—and provided you do drain completely every 
night without fail and don’t forget to fill up again in 
the morning, you may be safe from frost at night. But 
if you have a heater fitted in your car you will find 
complete draining almost impossible. And, in any case, 
what an effort! And what do you do during the day? 
On cold days you can freeze up while you’re parked in 


the street ; on very cold days youcaneven freeze up while 
you’re driving. Then you’re still heading for a cracked 
cylinder block, and a £30 repair bill. The real answer 
to frost danger is Bluecol, the doubly safe anti-freeze. 
Bluecol is safe against even 35° of frost, and safe (be- 
cause of the special inhibitors it contains) against rusting 
and similar chemical action. One fill of Bluecol will 
give you complete protection from frost, day and night, 
right through the winter. Bluecol is always on guard. 


BLUECOL 


THE DOUBLY SAFE ANTI-FREEZE 


Available from all good garages and leading accessory suppliers 


one of SMITHS accessories for better motoring 
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